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For rent or sale, Queen Anne Cottage, 12 
rooms, steam heat, and open fire grates. The 
location is very delightful, directly overlooking 
the athletic grounds of the College, and very 
close to the meeting-house ; one acre of ground, 
and plenty of fruit. Apply to 

DAVID SCANNELL, 814 Arch Street. 
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SPECIAL OFFER. 
TWENTY WEEKS FOR FIFTY CENTS. 


To New Subscribers, 
to end of year, making Zwenty Weeks, 
For Fifty Cents. 
The Coin can readily be sent in a coin-card, which we will furnish, 
if applied to. Or we will take postage stamps. 
together can be paid with a $1 note. 


Or two names sent 


Reports of the Conferences 
of Friends, to be held at Richmond, Indiana, Eighth Month 22 to 
26, will begin in the issue of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER for Eighth 
Month 27, and continue (including the papers read, etc.), for several 
weeks. 





FRIENDS GENERAL CONFERENCES AT RIGHMOND, 


OOKKEEPER.—EXPERIENCED BUSINESS 
man desires employment. J. C. HANCOCK, 
1932 Girard Avenue. 
INDIANA. ADY FRIEND WANTS A POSITION OF 


Friends’ General Conferences, trust; has had office experience. Good reference. 


Address L., 514 Chain Street, Norristown, Pa. 


OTHER’S HELP WANTED.—A YOUNG 

woman, refined and amiable, to assist with house 
| hold duties and care of children. In replying, please 
state age, previous experience, and capabilities. Ad 
dress No. 41, this Office. 


TENOGRAPHER.—YOUNG WOMAN, 
Friend, wishes position as stenographer, or secre- 


taryship. Graduate of George School. Address No. 
40, this Office. 


First-Day School, 
Philanthropic, Educational, and Religious, (last held at 
Swarthmore, Pa., 1896) will be held on the grounds of 
Friends’ Meeting, North A Street, Richmond, Indiana, 


Beginning Eighth Month 22, and closing Eighth 
Month 26, 1898. 











PROGRAMS OF THE CONFERENCES. 


Reception to those in attendance upon the Conferences, 
Vd the Richmond Local Committee, at High Point 

otel, 8 p. m., Seventh-day, 2oth. 

Opening Session of the Conferences, Second-day, 
Eighth month 22, a. m. 

Address ,of Welcome, William Dudley Foulke, Rich- 
mond, Indiana. 


ESK ROOM TO LET. ROTHSCHILD BUILD- 
ing, Room 714. Apply gto s. 
UMMER BOARDING.—ON DR. PRICE’S 
farm at Westtown Station, Media R. R. Address 
S. ELLA DAVIS, Westtown, Pa. 
HITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS—EGGS FOR 
hatching $1.00 for 15. JOS. P. PALMER, Geigers 
Mills, Pa 


Kathlu Cottage, 


ELEVENTH AND CENTRAL AVENUES, 
OCEAN CITY, N. J. 











Papers limited to twenty minutes; addresses, opening 
discussion, ten minutes; general discussion, time limit, 
five minutes. 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL GENERAL CON- 
FERENCE, 
Second-day, 22nd, two sessions, and Third-day morn- 
ing 23d, one session. 


New house, fine ocean view, large piazzas, and pleas- 
ant rooms. 


FRIENDS’ UNION FOR PHILANTHROPIC 
LABOR. 


First Session, Third-day, Eighth month 23d, p. m. 
Two sessions on Fourth-day, 24th. 


K. E. Lewis and L. C. Conard. 
The Aquarille 


OCEAN END OF TENNESSEE AVE., 
ATLANTIC City, N. J. 





EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE. 


Two sessions, Fifth month 25th. 





The house has been thoroughly renovated. It is well 
| heated and home-like. OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


M. E. & H. M. Humpton. 


ays The Pennhurst, 


Michigan Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 


| The house has every convenience, including 
steam heat and an electric elevator running to 
| level of pavement. Open all the year. Send 
for illustrated booklet. 


RELIGIOUS CONFERENCE. 
Two sessions, on Sixth-day, 26th 
Conferences will close, 26th, p. m. 





The meetings will be held in a tent, on the grounds of 
the Friends’ meeting. 

It is expected that those attending will generally 
arrive on the 2oth, and will enjoy the Day of Rest and 
Worship, with Friends of Richmond, on the ast. 

Special meetings in the evenings, during the time, 22nd 
to 26th, will probably be held. They are in charge of 
the Committee of the General Conferences. 





. | 
*,* For arrangements as to transportation, board, etc., 
see preceding issues of Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER. 


JAMES HOOD. 
. Wes.ey AVENUE AND 
The Driftwood, SIxTH STREET. 
OCEAN CITY, N. J. 
Now open for the reception of guests. 


SARAH J. PAXSON & SISTERS. 


A Postar Carp Receives Prompt ATTENTION. 
JOHN S. CONRAD, 
LAUNDRY, 


2103, 2105 CoLuMBIA AVENUE, PHILA 








clita en 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA, 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Chelten Hills School, 
FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, 
will re-open September arst, 1898 th year). Coile 
preparation. lor circulars apply to the Principals. 
ANNIE HEACOCK. 
LIDA R. LeMAISTRE 


» (17 ge 


Wyncote, Pennsylvania. 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
a practical, guarded education, and 
pares Jor college . 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, 


Circulars on application. 


Under 


furnishes 
Ju shes 


PP rincipals. 


Swarthmore 
Grammar 
School 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary, Intermediate, High School, 
and Cx flege Preparatory Classes. Send 
for catalogue containing particulars, 
references, and letters from parents. 


TOMLINSON, Principal. 


George School, 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


GEORGE L. 


ARTHUR H. 


PA 


MARIS, Princi 


George School, 


— . 
enna. 





Martin Academy, 
KENNETT SQUARE, PA 


Under care of Friends. b- 


Prepares for Swarthmore and similar col- 


Thorough instruction. Li 
eral course. 
Intermediate and Academix 


leges. Primary, 


Expenses very low. Send for catalogue. 


EDGAR STINSON, Principal. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anp GrIRLs. 


The building is modern, 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For BoarpDiInG 
Near Jenkintown, 


anv Day Pupits or Botn Sexss. 
10 miles from Philadelphia. 

Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, Princifai, 


Penna., 


CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 

A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, under 
the care of Friends. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to enter 
college. Board and tuition $150 per school year. New 
Building with modern conveniences 

For particulars, address 

PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


“BRAINY” ASSISTANTS, 


MATRONS, COMPANIONS, ETC., 


FRIENDS’ IN 


| 
| 
| 
} 


| Courses of Study. 
| nasium. 


pre | _ 


| 


Dectingten Senteney, 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

Near the beautiful borough of West Chester, Penn. 

Forty-second School Year commences Ninth month 
r2th next. Beautiful and healthy location. Grounds, 2; 
acres. Mathematical, Scientific, Literary, and Linguistic 
Also an Art Department. New Gym- 
This school has been uniformly successful for 
nearly half a century. Pupils from almost every State. 
Fight instruc tors, mostly specialists. Terms, $190 a year. 

For i'lustrated Catdlogue address the Principal. 


RICHARD DARLINGTON, Ph. D., 


| 


West Chester, Penna. , 


“WEST CHESTER (PA.) 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Fits for teaching, college, professional schools, or 


business. Ideal location. High grade teachers and 


teaching. Buildings and equipment unsurpassed. Finest 
school gymnasium in America. 


Address G. M. 


$s per week. 
PHILIPS, 


Principal. 


YOUNG FRIENDS” ASSOCIATION ROOMS, 


140 North Fifteenth Street, 


will close for the summer on SEVENTH-DAY, SIXTH 
MONTH 18th, 1898. Any communications regarding 
Association work should be addressed’ to 
ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
1424 N. Bouvier Street, Philadelphia. 


YEO & LUKENS, 
STATIONERY * BLANK BOOKS PRINTING 


23 North 13th Street (above Market) 
613 Walnut Street. 





| Law and Conveyancing 
preparing 


BLANKS. PHILADELPHIA, 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


| Dealerin Choice Lehigh Coal, 


Courses. | 


and the location is the hill | 


Liberal | 


supplied without charge. 


1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


John C. Hancock & Co., 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 


(P.& R.R. R.) 


DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


| LEHIGH AND CG O A L FREE BURNING 


Telephone Connection. 





Wm. Heacock’s Son, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 
TELEPHONE 5807. 


No. 1313 Vine Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Ellwood Heacock. 





Jenkintown, Pa. | 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 
Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
Telephone 66-99-A. 


SUCH AS TEACHERS, GOVERNESSES, 
Turors, STENOGRAPHERS, CLERKS, 
Telephone 1-41-63 D. 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (EDW. C. DIXON) 1420 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


TELLIGENCER 


MONEY-SAVING methods of advertising. 
Booklets written. 
West Chester, Pa. 


S. Epwarp PascHALL 
In Philadelphia ally. 


LIFE INSURANCE as a protection for families : 
old age. For rates, estimates, and results, address W y; 
C. ALLEN, 401 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
{623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
{| Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 
CHARLES BURTON, 


Prac tic al House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, } 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, f 


MEX, 


OFFICES: 


Philadelphia, Pa 


HENRY Cc: BLAS. Durable Work 


Reliable Workmen 
Flouse and Sign Painting. 


Residence, 404 N. 32d St. 112 N. TENTH ST 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND ConTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., 


Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


Pa 





Abolition Days 


in Lancaster county are lived over 
again by reading ‘‘ The True Story of the Chris 
tiana Riot,’’ a book just published by THE Sun 
PRINTING House, Quarryville, Pa. It is a word 
picture of the whole of this famous battle from 
the passage of the Fugitive Slave law to the end 
of the trial for treason of Castner Hanway. It 
is a work particularly interesting to members of 
the Society of Friends. 


PRICE, $1.00, POSTPAID. 


Address all orders to 


MARVIN E. BUSHONG, 
May P. o., Lancaster Co., Pa. 


«Striking and Valuable.” 


JESU Spee rete an 
THE CARPENTER 
OF NAZARETH. 


‘* Joseph the Deramer,’’ and 
‘*A Child’s Religion.’’ 


LONGMANS, London; SCRIBNERS, 
and all Booksellers. 


Best Shoe 


YOU CAN GET. 
We have the Best $3, $4, and $5 
Spring and Summer Shoes. 


Samuel Dutcher, 45 N. 13th St. 


New York, 


The Right Shoe for 
You is the 


3333333333 


§ Friends’ Book Association : 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


» Publishers, Booksellers and Stationers, 
Blank Book Manufacturers, 
Engravers and Printers, 
’ Artists’ Mates ials, 
Kindergarten, School Supplies. 


S. W. Corner Fifteenth and Race Streets- 


eisacsieneitneaiiaalinil 


ee 
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Established 1844. 
The Journal, 1873. § 


A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK. 
XXXII. 
WHEN all nations are made willing to make this 


Inward Law and Light the rule and standard of all | 


their faith and works, then shall we be brought to know 
and believe alike that there ts but one Lord, one faith, 
and one baptism ; one God and Father that ts above all, 


through all, and in all. EviAs Hicks. 


From his letter to Hugh Judge, 1830,—just before his 
death. 


I KNOW not, the way is so misty, 
The joys or the griefs it shall bring, 
What clouds are o’erhanging the future, 
What flowers by the roadside shall spring ; 
But there’s One who will journey beside me, 
Nor in weal nor in woe will forsake. 
And this is my solace and comfort, 
‘« He knoweth the way that I take.’’ 


I stand where the cross-roads are meeting, 
And know not the right from the wrong : 
No beckoning fingers direct me, 
No welcome floats to me in song. 
But my guide will soon give me a token, 
By wilderness, mountain, or lake. 
Whatever the darkness about me, 
‘‘ He knoweth the way that I take."’ 


And I know that the way leadeth homeward 
To the land of the pure and the blest, 
To the country of ever-fair summer, 
To the city of peace and of rest ; 
And there shall be healing for sickness, 
And fountains life’s fever to slake. 
What matters beside? I go heavenward, 
‘* He knoweth the way that I take.”’ 
—Selected. 


THERE has been just now published, in London, a 
pamphlet of twenty pages, containing extracts from 
speeches and writings of the great English statesman, 
William E. Gladstone. They bear upon the subject 
of War, and they are all such views and statements 
as well deserve to be read, the world over. We pro- 
pose to reprint them, in full, as a valuable and timely 
contribution to a judicious, enlightened, and Christian 


discussion of this tremendous subject. 
A GENERAL WAR ? 

What do we mean when we speak of a general 
war? There is a certain glare of glory about the 
operations of war which appeals to some of the ele- 
ments of human nature, and makes us too little mind- 
ful of the fearful accompaniments which it entails. 





| OOO. 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 6. 1808. 


{ Volume LV. 
1 Number 32. 


When we speak of general war we don’t mean real 
progress in the road of freedom, the real moral and 
social advancement of man, achieved by force. We 
mean this—that the face of nature is stained with 
human gore; we mean that bread is taken out of the 
mouth of the people; we mean that taxation is in- 
creased and industry diminished; we know that it 
means that burdens unreasonable and untold are en- 
tailed on late posterity ; we know that it means that 
demoralization is let loose, that families are broken 
up, that lusts become unbridled in every country to 
which the war is extended.—18 54. 


THE CRIMEAN WAR. 

We have seen, a few days ago, with the deepest 
interest, some of the fainter traces of the desolation of 
war in the forms of those heroic men who received 
from the hands of their Sovereign, at least, an acknowl- 
edgment of their glorious deeds. We rejoiced to 
see that many of those noble forms were again erect, 
and that they had regained the elastic step of health 
and youth. But what shall we say to the thousands 
of our countrymen who sleep beneath the waters of 
the Black Sea, and under the rocks of Balaklava? 
What are we to say to our gallant allies, side by side 
with whom we have been fighting these battles, and 
whose losses I believe have been very severe? If we 
have lost 12,000 or 15,000 English, and twice that 
number of gallant French, great in proportion must 
be the number of Russians—perhaps four times as 
many sleep beneath the turf. Nor is there any con- 
solation in what I saw in Zhe Zimes the other day— 
and the statement has every appearance of truth—in 
which it was said that the loss of the Turks was 120,- 
If we have then 15,000 English, between 30,- 
000 and 40,000 French, and 120,000 Turks numbered 
among the dead as the consequence of this war, it is 
no consolation to think that 250,000 Russians have 
been killed. The total number of the slain is nearly 
half-a-million, so that during this war, on an average, 
the lives of 1,000 of our fellow-creatures have been 
extinguished daily,— Speech in the House of Commons, 


| June, 1855. 


INTERNATIONALISM, 

It is among the most interesting characteristics of 
this extraordinary age, that the heart of the human 
race in all parts of the world acknowledges mutual 
sympathies in a manner more powerful than has ever 
been known at any former time. That strengthening 
of ties and interests which grow up from commerce, 
and from free and rapid, and almost instantaneous com- 
munication, does not end with the creation of wealth, 
but constitutes on every hand a thousand ties, a 
thousand friendly relations, and is surely and steadily 
conducting a noble process in establishing, ina greater 
degree than heretofore, sentiments of brotherhood 
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among all the scattered members of the human 
family. And permit me to add that I have yet another 
source of confidence connected with some of those 
changes which we are witnessing in the age in which 
we live. I mean this change in particular, that as in 
every country there has long been, and particularly 
in the best governed countries, not only a force of law, 
but also a force of opinion which has tended to 
restrain wrong doing, so with the augumented inter- 
course of nations there is now growing up what I may 
call an international public opinion, a standard of 
international conduct higher than the particular 
standard which each nation has set up for itself; and 
more and more from year to year does it become 
necessary, even for our own interests, that the conduct 
of each country should conform, not only to its own 
idea of its claims and of its rights, but to the sense 
which is entertained of the international rights and 
duties of the whole mass of the civilized communities 
of the world. I know nochange, gentlemen, not your 


railways, not your telegraphs, nor any development of | 


material improvement, which has taken place in our 
time, which would be more beneficial to mankind than 
that the moral authority of all nations over each nation 
should grow up and be elevated from year to year, for 
depend upon it, there is no such guarantee for the per- 
manent good order of the world.— Speech at the Lord 
Mayor's Banquet, November, 1869. 


PHE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR. 


Within the last few days has gone forth, as with 
the voice of trumpets, the proclamation of war be- 
tween the two greatest military Powers in Europe— 
between two of the nations most civilized and most 
distinguished—two nations whose names and histories 


all that is great and good in the past records of 
Christendom—two nations fitted with the apparatus 
of destruction in a state of perfectness higher perhaps 
than ever has been known, and animated with those 
motives of unshrinking patriotism in the masses of the 
people which, however innocent, however honorable, 
however admirable they may be in themselves as they 
dwell in the individual breast, yet we cannot witness 
without commiseration when we reflect on the bloody 
record that so much human energy will probably 
leave upon many fields of battle before this lament- 
able war has run its course. Itis not for us to attempt 
to anticipate the judgment of posterity upon the great 
events that are now of daily occurrence. But this I 
may say, without assuming to myself the office of 
dispensing praise or blame, that the pen of the his- 
torian will, I believe, hereafter relate that among all 
the wars by which the course of the nineteenth cen- 
tury has been chequered, there is none more unspeak- 
ably tragic, more unmixedly sorrowful, more full of 
every painful association for those who love their 
kind, than the war which at this moment is_ breaking 
out, 
civilization—may it be narrowed and restricted by the 
wisdom of those who are mercifully exempted from 
its range—and may the Almighty, who disposes the 
hearts of men, turn towards peace and mercy the 
hearts of those upon whom it shall depend how long 


May it be tempered by the humane spirit of | 





|} purpose 


| 
| 
| 


| are found there 


CE 


the rivers of human blood are to flow, and how long 
earth is to blush for the follies of those who live from 
her breast !—Speech at Annual Dinner of Cobden Club, 
1870. 


THE PAGANISM OF ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. 

I know not whether there are many here who 
have chanced to read a controversy which arose a 
long time ago between a polemical writer of our com- 
munion and the great Cardinal Wiseman, but the 
writer to whom I refer, a very zealous Protestant, 
undertook to bring a grievous reproach against the 
Church of the Pantheon at Rome, a church certainly 
remarkable, on the whole, for the mildness of what | 
may call its peculiarly Romishemblems. This writer, 
however, criticised these emblems on account of what 
he called their heathenish character, and Cardinal 
Wiseman retorted upon him, I must say with a re- 


| joinder that at least made my blood tingle and my 


cheeks blush. He said, ‘* You talk to us of the em- 
blems that appear in the Pantheon ; du¢ what ave th 
emblems that appear in St. Paul's? For the worship 
of what deity is that noble temple erected? How 
often is it applied to the celebration of religious rites ? 
What indications does it convey in the symbols that 
of the character of the Christian 
Gospel? Look at the monuments with which its 
walls are occasionally studded ; look at the emblems 
which are found about its monuments. There 
little fear that you will be reproached with an exag- 
gerated Christianity, or with idolizing those whose 
names are enrolled in the records of Gospel history. 
[tis the drum, the trumpet, and the cannon ; it is every 
sign and symbol of civil and secular life, from which, 


1s 


and from which alone, you have selected the orna- 
are inextricably, inseparably mixed with the history of 


ments of your Cathedral, while in every other respect 
it remains, except as to its noble fabric and _ propor- 
tions, perfectly tame, and incapable of expressing the 
for which it was designed.’”” I am _ not 
quoting the cardinal’s words, but I am giving the 
effect of what I remember to have read of his reply, 
and I do trust the day has now arrived when this re- 
proach is to be removed.—Speech on the Restoration ot 
St. Paul's Cathedral, July, 1870. 


CAUCASUS. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

THERE is a movement taking place in the world to-day 
of far more importance than the war between America 
and Spain, or the encroachment of European nations 
upon China, or any other political event which for 
the time being occupies the mind of civilized nations 
This is the movement towards the realization of the 
true Christian life, which, though without clamor and 
show, is the more surely and persistently developing 
in various corners of the earth, and in which a fore 

most place belongs to the Doukhobortsi or Spirit- 
Wrestlers of the Caucasus. 

It will already be known to some of those who 
read this that these people have existed in Russia for 
the last hundred years, and have throughout that 
period been more or less persecuted for their refusal 
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to bear arms or to have anything to do with the kill- | years ago by the Doukhobortsi themselves, for the 


ing or injuring of their fellowmen. This has been 
their one offense in the eyes of the authorities, for in 
character and habits they have been recognized as re- 
markably industrious, honest, intelligent, truthful, and 
kindly. 

There are many in this Western world, where the 
struggle for life and prosperity is so keen, who to-day 
dream of and long for the ideal Society, where men 
shall not contend with one another, but love one 
another; where service shall: be rendered for service 
in true brotherhood and not for personal gain ; where 
there shall be none who lack and none who grow 
rich at the expense of their fellows; where good 
order shall be preserved by the power of love and in- 
telligence, and not by prison and police. This ideal 
has actually been realized in our own time in some of 
the villages of the Caucasus. And during the terri- 


ble outburst of persecution which such a manner of | 


life has evoked, it has been their reliance upon the 
Divine Source, whence such life and conduct emanate, 
which has enabled the Doukhobortsi to help one 
another in the utmost extremity of need and to stand 
firm in the hour of trial. The story of the faith and 
practice, as well as the persecution of this people, is 
told in a little book entitled ‘ Christian Martyrdom 
in Russia.”’ 

For the last few years the friends of the Doukho- 
bortsi have been laboring to spread information in 
Russia about them (if so be this might lead to an 
abatement of their sufferings) and to collect funds for 
the relief of those who were cut off from their usual 
means of support, also to obtain leave from the Gov- 
ernment for their emigration. 

At length this leave has been given. The authori- 
ties are now even eager to get rid of them and by in- 
creasing the pressure of the persecution, are doing all 
they can to drive them out of the country. These 
people, who were formerly well-to-do, are now almost 
completely ruined. A part of them have been taken 
from their homes and placed in such conditions that 
more than one thousand of them have already died 
out. Those who hold firm to their convictions must 
die from exhaustion and starvation (as far as we can 
see) if they remain in Russia another winter. 

The Doukhobortsi themselves feel and say that 
they have reached the limit of their strength, and ask 
their friends in other countries to help them in this 
extremity. The latest news we have from them is 
that those who were banished from their home; to 
other villages, and who are in the greatest need 
(amounting to about 3,500) have decided to leave 
Russia at once, cost what it may. They say that no 
lot could be worse than what they are now enduring, 
and that if they cannot emigrate all together in an 
organized manner, they must still go in whatever way 
may be possible for them. The remaining 8,000 or 
more also increasingly feel the pressure of persecution 
and would most likely eventually follow. 

In the meantime their friends in England have 
been issuing appeals and collecting funds,—as yet 
amounting only to about £2,000. This, together 
with the sum of £4,700, which was put aside a few 








same purpose, is only sufficient to commence the emi- 
gration. It will be seen that far larger sums are re- 
quired, if the undertaking is to be continued and 
carried out. 

A representative committee has been formed by 
the Society of Friends in England for dealing with 
this matter, who have been gathering information 
about suitable localities for the emigration in different 
places. The Doukhobortsi themselves desire to go 
to America, and all circumstances tend to show that 
this is the country most suitable for the purpose. 
The funds however are not in hand at present for the 
cost of passage, etc., and there has not been time to 
select the locality or to make necessary preparations. 
As there is no time to be lost in helping them to 
move out of Russia, it has been decided to commence 
their transportation to the nearest available locality, 
where they may settle for atime and which might 
serve as an intermediary station in their hoped-for 
further journey to America. The most suitable place 
for this purpose appears to be the island of Cyprus,— 


| as being near to the Caucasus and under British rule. 


An English friend of the Doukhobortsi is now on the 
island engaged in selecting land; and two of their 
own people, who came to England a few weeks ago 


| as deputies from their brethren, have also started for 


Cyprus, accompanied by a Russian friend who under- 
stands English. 
The present appeal is specially addressed to 


American sympathizers in this cause. Very much 


depends upon wise and generous action at this junc- 
ture, and we are encouraged in the hope of finding 
true helpers in America,—the land of those who 


have in their time suffered and 
liberty and religious tolerance. 
The ways in which help may be rendered are 


done so much for 


various : 


1. Recommendations as to suitable localities for 
the emigration. The Doukhobortsi are accustomed 
to extensive agriculture, chiefly corn growing, and a 
dry climate with cold winters. Practicing commun- 
ism and understanding all needful handicrafts, their 
community when established would be entirely self- 
supporting. 

2. The loan, or hire and equipping of vessels for 
transportation. 


* 


3. General help through subscriptions and such 
true sympathy as may lead a number of faithful men 
and women to give themselves to the work. These, 
by making sacrifices in their own lives for it, would 
become sharers together in a movement which directly 
tends to the coming and establishment of the king- 
dom of God amongst men. 

4. The spreading of information by distribution 
of leaflets, letters in newspapers, sale of books, etc. 

It is greatly to be desired that before winter suita- 
ble land in America will have been decided upon, and 
some of the emigrants already settled, that they may 
prepare the ground for next year’s crops. 

In sending out this appeal we have the sincere 
hope that those who are sharers in the one common 
had purchased, where he prospered, filling a useful 
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cause will actively respond, according as ability is 
given them. VLADIMIR TCHERTKOFF, 
Pau BIRIUKOFF, 
Eviza PIcKARD. 
All communications may be addressed for the 
present to V. Tchertkoff, Purleigh, Essex, England. 
July 15, 1898. 
[The above communication came to hand within a few days. We 
have no doubt of the trustworthiness of its signers. V. Tchertkoff is 
fully vouched for by Count Tolstoy, the Russian author and philan- 


thropist, and Eliza Pickard is a well-known English Friend.— Eps. 
INTELLIGENCER. ] 


THE EMIGRATION OF THE DOUKHOBORTSI. 
From The Friend, London, Seventh month 22. 

DuRING the past few days the way has been opening for car- 
rying out the migration of the Doukhobortsi from the Caucasus 
to Cyprus, where some hundreds of acres of land have been 
offered to the Committee of the Meeting for Sufferings, upon 
which they may settle. Two Doukhobors, who lately arrived 
in England, are now on their way out to the island, in com- 
pany with a Russian who speaks English, to examine the land 
and report on its suitability. A gentleman, who is just pro- 
ceeding to Cyprus, generously undertakes to organize the 
landing and locating of the 3,500 Doukhobortsi emigrants ; 
the following being the plan he has thought out : 

1. From four to six steamers to embark them at Batoum 
in companies of from 600 to 1,000 each ; the first steamer to 
arrive at Larnaka, on the south of Cyprus, where the pas- 
sengers on landing would be conveyed to Athalassa. 

2. Out of these some of the most capable men would be 
selected and taken across to an estate formerly the property 
of an Armenian monastery, in the north of the island, to 
prepare for the accommodation of the second company, who 
would land at Kyrenia. 

3. The pioneers then to cross to the east of the island and 
make all ready for the reception of the comers by the third 
steamer, which would land them at Famagasta. 

4. Meanwhile the first company at Athalassa would have 
had time to get ready to receive the company from the fourth 
and last steamer, who would land at Larnaka. 

The funds in the hands of, or promised to, the Committee 
for the migration amounted to some £2,000 before the appeal 
ordered by the yearly meeting was generally issued, which 
was only done last week, as it was thought best to post a copy 
of it to every household in the Society in this country, and 
this required the addressing, from lists, of nearly 8,000 copies. 
Letters have also been written to some Friends in America, 
and to the leading members of the Mennonite Colonies in the 
United States, asking them respectively to make the appeal 
generally known among their respective bodies. The Men- 
nonites, it will be remembered, made a similar exodus some 
forty years ago from Russia, on account of the same convic- 
tion that war is entirely unlawful for the followers of Him 
whose Kingdom is peace on earth and good will to men. In 
this they were assisted by Friends, who delegated Thomas 
Harvey and Isaac Robson to visit them and render this aid. 
The Mennonites, however, were not so stripped of means as 
the Doukhobortsi have been, and they settled on farms in 
Manitoba and the United States, under conditions that have 
made them a prosperous people. There can therefore be no 
doubt that they will cheerfully respond to the present appeal 
on behalf of their successors in suffering for the truth. 

Besides the sum already mentioned, there was an amount 
of £4,700 put aside towards emigration by the Doukhobortsi 
themselves, just before the final storm burst upon them ; and 
it has been kept intact through all the sore privation that fol- 
lowed. The committee were unaware of this fact when they 
issued the recent appeal. 

In Great Britain and Ireland Friends are already respond- 
ing freely to the appeal; and although a large sum will be 
needed to carry through the transplantation of 3,500 people 
to a new home ina foreign land, the committee are cheered 
in their responsible task by the earnest that a large sum will 
be forthcoming for it; one of the earliest responses to the 
circular issued last week being a cheque for £1,000. They 


further feel that the time has come when they may freely ask 
others than those who are associated with the two smal] 
bodies who make the testimony against war a part of their 
profession as Christian churches, and extend this appeal on 
behalf of the Doukhobortsi to all, of whatever name they may 
be, who sympathize with the love that has made these poor 
people willing to face the loss of all things rather than do 
wrong to others. 

It will be necessary not only to pay the passage and 
transit of the emigrants, but also to provide them with imple- 
ments, seed, etc., to begin their cultivation, and with the 
means of sustenance until their first harvest is reaped. * 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

THE STORY OF HENRY FRANKLIN. 
THE articles of latter times in this paper in reference 
to the “Underground Railroad’”’ and some of those 
engaged in its service, and sketches of some who 
were passed over it on their way to freedom, have been 
read with interest. 

I have thought an account of one who escaped 
from the land of slavery, Sixth month, 1837, and 
alluded to in the issue of Second month 26, 1808, 
named Henry Franklin, who was forwarded to my 
father, Richard Moore, of Quakertown, Pa., was one 
of especial interest, and I send the following, written 
in 1887, thinking it would be interesting to many. 

Henry Franklin died in 1898, in his 86th year, 
and was interred in Friends’ burial ground at Quaker- 
town, Pa. H. M. Levick. 

Philadelphia. 

Henry Franklin’s slave name was Bill Budd, and 
his father’s was Jared Budd. ~ 

In the lives of this family is exemplified the truth 
that there is no condition of birth so humble, no sur- 
roundings so adverse that they cannot be overcome 
by industry, integrity, and an earnest desire for a 
higher life. 

The father of Henry Franklin (‘‘ Bill Budd’’) 
was Jared Franklin. He was born as a slave of J. 
Ross Key, of Frederick county, Md., and he remained 
in his family until the marriage of his son, Frank Key, 
(who was the author of the “ Star-Spangled Banner ”’), 
at which time he (the son) moved to Georgetown, 
D. C., and settled there. Jared was assigned to him 
as coachman, where he had the opportunity of seeing 
and knowing many notable men of the day. 

Previous to going to Georgetown Jared had mar- 
ried Ann, a slave of Adam Good, of Taneytown, Md., 
and being desirous of living with her, at the expira- 
tion of two years Frank Key sold him to her master, 
and at his home their children, Henry and Harriet, 
were born. Adam Good kept the principal public 
house in Taneytown, called the ‘‘ Grand Tavern,” 
which was the stopping-place of many noted people 
who traveled at that time in their carriages throughout 
the country, and there General Washington was fre- 
quently entertained, and many a good meal was pre- 
pared for him and others by Adam's slave called 
‘‘ Mammy Dianny,” who had the reputation of being 
a capital cook. She was the mother of Ann, who 
married Jared Franklin. 

When Henry was about nine years of age, the 
affairs of Adam Good became involved, and his prop- 
erty, including his slaves, was disposed of. Henry was 








sold to Abraham Shriner, of Little Pipe Creek, Md. 
Ann, with her daughter Harriet, was bought by Philip 
Wampler for $600, and Jared was sold to Joseph 
Engle, of Little Pipe Creek, for $500. Engle, being 
a Dunkard, felt somewhat conscientious about holding 
slaves, and told Jared that if he would serve him 
faithfully for ten years he should be free, which 
proposition he gladly accepted, and he became a free 
man. Philip Wampler, having joined the Dunkards, 
agreed to set Ann free when she earned the money 
paid for her, which was done, and she was no longer 
Wampler afterward moved to Dayton, Ohio, 
and not wishing to sell the daughter, he agreed that 
if Jared would allow him to take her with him, at the 
end of six years he would set her free. At the ex- 
piration of that time her father went for her a distance 
of five hundred miles, walking all the way, and ac- 
companied by his daughter also walked the whole 
distance back, except fifteen miles which they rode in 
a farmer’s wagon—a journey of a thousand miles on 
foot, performed under the feeling of paternal love to 
secure the companionship and care of his child! .A 
striking evidence that affection is as strongly im- 
planted in the hearts of the colored race as in those 
of the white. She afterwards married and died at 
Gettysburg. Jared and Ann had one daughter after 
they became free, named Jane. 

Thus, when past the meridian of life, with the 
vigor and strength of youthful years gone, without a 
dollar to call their own, they started life anew. 


a slave. 


While they had been well treated as slaves, neverthe- 
less the hopes and longings of years were realized 
and they were free. By untiring industry and economy 
they saved means enough to purchase a house in the 


neighborhood of Gettysburg, Pa., whither they had 
moved, so as to be ina free State. Ina few years, 
when their son Henry had settled in Quakertown, Pa., 
they collected their earnings together and removed to 
live near him. They there bought a few acres of 
ground near the town and built a house thereon, 
where he followed his business of making brooms, and 
lived comfortably until the infirmities of age war- 
ranted their going to live with their son, who had pur- 
chased a house in the town. There they remained 
until death, highly respected by all who knew them. 

Their daughter Jane died young, leaving one 
child, who was brought up in the family of Dr. James 
J. Levick, of Philadelphia. She married Lewis Wood- 
land, a trusted employé of George W. Childs, of 
Philadelphia. 

Henry Franklin lived with Abraham _ Shriner 
twenty-four years, and was well cared for, sharing in 
the exercises and enjoyments of his four young mas- 
ters, as well as attending to more laborious duties ; 
and as he grew to manhood he became so reliable 
that, during the latter part of the time he remained 
there, the main burden of the farm rested upon him, 
marketing the produce, hauling the grain and flour to 
Baltimore market, etc., until he felt he was capable of 
taking care of himself. He had been frequently prom- 
ised his freedom at the age of thirty-five. Two years 
before arriving at that age he believed he had attained 
to it, and, hearing nothing concerning the subject so 
dear to him and also fearing something might occur 
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to prevent him receiving the precious boon, he con- 
cluded to take the matter into his own hands. Ac- 
cordingly, at the festival of ‘‘ Whitsuntide,” 1837, 
having been given permission to visit his father for a 
few days, he decided to avail himself of the oppor- 
tunity offered, and with three others he turned his 
steps northward. They arrived at the house of 
William Wright, in Adams county, Pa., from whence 
they were sent to Emmor Kimber, of Kimberton, 
Chester county. Here they separated, and Henry 
continued his journey until in time he reached the 
house of Richard Moore, of Quakertown, Pa., who 
was a member of the Religious Society of Friends, 
and a kind and interested friend of the slave, and who 
in the course of his life cared for and assisted many 


| hundred fleeing fugitives on their way to the land of 


freedom. Believing Henry would be safe there, and 
needing help, he employed him, and he lived with him 
seven years, faithfully performing the various duties 
required, and, as his employer frequently said, ‘‘ He 
was always the right man in the right place.” He 
drove the team connected with the business (a pot- 
tery), and by his integrity, intelligence, and courteous 
bearing won the confidence and regard of all with 
whom he mingled, and did more to break down the 
prejudice against color in the adjoining counties than 
any other influence. 

Often there were sent to the care of Richard 
Moore by other philanthropists, slaves who had es- 
caped from bondage, either singly or in companies, for 
him to dispose of as he might think best, and not in- 
frequently, when there appeared especial cases in 
which it was thought necessary to forward them on 
speedily to avoid capture, he would hide them away 
during the daylight, and when the evening shadows 
deepened into darkness he would start the wagon 
laden with human freight, who had been refreshed and 
rested during the day, and in charge of Henry they 
were taken over the mountain on their way to the 
land of freedom, where he would leave them with a 
‘‘God-speed”’ to pursue their onward journey, and 
return home with a load of coal or merchandise ; no 
suspicion had been aroused, and none but the family 
knew but that he had been about his legitimate 
business. 

Previous to leaving Maryland he was engaged to 
be married to Ann Brooks, a free woman, who was to 
follow him when she received word of his where- 
abouts. The letter sent to inform her was _ inter- 
cepted, and his master learned that ‘‘a Quaker 
preacher’’ named Emmor Kimber, at Kimberton, Pa., 
knew where he was. He wrote to this Friend, stating 
that if Henry would return to him, and stay a few 
years he should be free, but Henry thought he had 
served long enough and did not agree to the proposi- 
tion. A rich correspondence was carried on between 
Emmor and Abraham, which was published in the 
papers at the time. Ann joined him the following 
autumn, and they were married, commencing their 
new lives together in the same family, where she con- 
tinued a year, and died shortly after leaving to make 
a home of her own. She was an excellent woman. 

In the course of time Henry married again, and 


.had several children, living in his own home which he 





place in the community. One season he visited 
various parts of Canada to ascertain the condition of 
the fugitives from slavery there, and the privileges 
offered by the government for their advancement. 
By special invitation he visited the noted abolitionist 
Gerrit Smith, of Peterboro, N. Y., whose carriage he 
found waiting for him and others at the station. At 
his residence, in company with James G. Birney, Col. 
Cochran, and others, he found there was no distinc- 
tion made on account of color, The next morning, 
as he availed himself of the toilet appliances, and 
looked around upon the richly furnished chamber, 
with its beautiful curtains, his thoughts recurred to 
his former conditions and surroundings, with the 
‘‘tow underclothes and negro cloth, and he wondered 
what Mrs. Shriner would say if she saw him now.” 
It is due to him to state that during his life he never 
became too much elated with the various kindne 
and attentions shown him, but always strove to re- 
ceive these with humility and thankfulness ; and at 
the close of the war when the slaves were released 
from thraldom, he remarked that ‘‘ he hoped his people 
would accept the great gift of freedom in the right 
spirit and appreciate it in the proper way.”’ 

On the death of his wife, their youngest child was 
three years of age, and was taken in charge by Mar- 
tha W. Paul, of Horsham, Pa., who had no children, 
and who became much attached to her. She reared 
her carefully, and in return Ellen waited upon and 
served her with much devotion, until she was twenty- 


eight years old, when she died of consumption, and 


her loss was greatly felt by her patron. She, with 
the other children inherited the disease from their 
mother. They are all deceased, except one daughter, 
and they did credit to their father. 

Henry, Jr., deserves especial mention. He was 
reared by Margaret Meredith, of Gwynedd, Pa., where 
he was nicely trained, and was fond of study. He 
afterwards served as waiter very satisfactorily, acquir- 
ing in his leisure hours a knowledge of three lan- 
guages, andto advance himself in French, in 1883 he 
went to France, it being his second voyage. He soon 
obtained a situation as salesman in the house of 
Howard & Co., Paris, and was highly respected by 
the firm and by a wide circle of friends which he had 
made, until his death. The seeds of consumption 
were sown in him, and he gradually and peacefully 
declined, passing away, Sixth month, 1884, in his 
twenty-fifth year. A letter was sent to his father by 
a young Frenchman who was aclerk in the same 
house with him, expressive of the esteem in which he 
was held, and mentioned ‘‘that he was buried from 
the English Church. His coffin was covered. with 
flowers which were buried with him. The firm in- 
closed his grave with a railing around it, and erected 
a cross with his name upon it. He was indeed, well 
beloved, and many prayed for his eternal rest.” 

Henry Franklin removed to Philadelphia in 1864, 
having married again, and in 1865 he was employed 
by Joseph Johns, the curator of the Academy of Fine 
Arts, as janitor and messenger therein, and he gained 
the confidence of the managers of that institution, 


where he has ever since remained. He was much es- 
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teemed and trusted by the late James L. Claghorn, 
On the occasion of sending his collection of engray 
ings valued at thousands of dollars, to the Exposi- 
tions of New York and Cincinnati in 1874, he con- 
sented to their going only on condition that Henry 
should accompany them as caretaker. 

After the close of the civil war, when he had 
become truly a freeman, he visited his old home in 
Maryland. His master was dead and the sons 
scattered, but his old mistress and her two daughters 
gave him a warm welcome. In describing their meect- 
ing he said: ‘** We all cried together.”’ He visited 
Jacob Shriner, a brother of Abraham, an aged man, 
who was rejoiced to see him and said, ‘“* Now, Bill, 
you will want to see your old friends about here. 
Just take my horse and use him as long as you want 
him.”” They have kept up a correspondence ever 
since, and interchange of gifts, and of latter years he 
makes an annual visit to the old neighborhood. Mrs. 
Shriner died in 1885. 

During the ‘‘Centennial’’ his ‘young master,” 
Alfred Shriner, attended the Exhibition, and made 
his home with Henry, which was a great pleasure to 
him, and upon returning Alfred remarked that he had 
‘seen very much and enjoyed it all, but most of all 
was being with and sceing you.”” Not long afterwards 
he moved to Kansas and settled, and in the course of 
time from the effects of drought and a visitation of 
grasshoppers, which often invaded that country, he 
was reduced to a state of destitution, and his mother 
informed Henry, also asking if any assistance could 
be obtained from his influential and wealthy friends. 
Through their liberality, and out of his own means 
he was enabled to send the needed help, and a most 
grateful and touching letter was received in acknowl- 
edgment therefor, in which he said: ‘The day 
before its arrival my wife said, ‘The meal is nearly 
gone and we have not acent left. What is to be done?’ 
I replied, ‘We will have to do like the children of 
Israel when they came to the Red Sea, wait and see ; 
when, sure enough, here you came as our Moses from 
far-off Philadelphia. My wife cried for joy, and | 
hope God will bless you.”” What a touching episode 
in the lives of the former master and slave ! 

About two years ago his two young mistresses, 
“the girls,’ as he calls them, now grown old, came 
to Philadelphia for the especial purpose of visiting 
him. They found him and his wife located in the 
rooms of the new Academy, nicely furnished, and 
they rejoiced to find him so pleasantly fixed with 
every comfort around him, and returned much grati- 
fied with the visit. 

He is a member of the Colored Baptist Church at 
Eleventh and Cherry streets, and has been its treas- 
urer for nine years. 

At the present time (1887) the visitors to the 
Academy of Fine Arts may almost any day see near 
the entrance his venerable form, where, in good health, 
in his eighty-fourth year, with whitened locks and 
gentlemanly bearing, he may be found polite and 
attentive to all and wearing his age and honors witha 
joyful and thankful heart. 

Fourth month 26, 1887. 
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PRINCIPLES AND TESTIMONIES OF 
FRIENDS. 
EicgutH Montu 14, 1898.—No. 33. 
MODERATION, 
GoLvDEN Text.—Give me neither poverty nor riches; Feed 

me with the food that is needful for me.—Prov, 30: 8. 

it has ever been a principle of the Society of Friends to live 
in all ways in moderation and simplicity. Thus the powers 
granted us may be put to their true use, and by proper industry 
and economy, and the avoidance of excess and vain display, 
we may be able to meet our obligations, maintain those de- 
pendent upon us, and aid in our measure those who need a 
helping hand. The neglect of this truly Christian rule of life 
leads inevitably into difficulty and embarrassment, and often 
to disaster and the reproach of the profession we make.— 
Friends’ Discipline: Particular Advices. 

Are you careful to live within the bounds of your circum- 
stances, without ostentation or vain display, and to keep to 
moderation in your trade or business ?—/7vends’ 
Ouery. 

Satisfy yourselves with what is rational and attainable. 
Train your minds to moderate views of human life, and human 
happiness for ‘‘ moderation is the silken string running through 
the pearl chain of all virtues,"’ 

It has been said that ‘‘ temperance is a moderate use of all 
that is good, and total abstinence from all that is evil."’ 


The one aim of life with the majority of people 
seems to be to lay up excessive treasure of one kind 
oranother. Ambition isa good thing. Zeal is a good 
thing. Yet they only produce happy results when 
exercised in moderation. 
cessive exercise will produce paralysis. 

It is well to search for knowledge, yet if one were 
to devote himself exclusively to the attainment of it, 
where were the benefit, since no provision could be 
made for its useful application ? 

We often hear the wish expressed for large means 
in order that the possessor may have greater oppor- 
tunities to do good, and this is often urged as an excuse 
for zealous effort to obtain it. It is doubtful whether it 
is the greatest blessing such a life could have confered 
upon himself or the world, since it over-enlarges his 
responsibilities if they are properly discharged, and 
possibly prevents him from developing the latent char- 
acteristics within himself that might have conferred a 
greater blessing than pecuniary aid. 


It certainly behooves us to pause often and consider | 


whether we are running to the extreme in the pursuit 
of that which to us seems most valuable, whether it 


even spiritual power ; for even the latter can be ne- 
glected, causing poverty of spirit, or it can be so 
irrationally pursued as to produce great disquiet of 
mind, and consequences fatal to useful service in the 
world. Wecan expect too much in any direction and 
so be rendered miserable by the failure to reach our 
ideal. 


There never was a time when Friends needed more 


than now to hold up their testimony to the value of | 


moderation, not only in dress and house-furnishings, 
but as the key-note to strength of character. It ap- 
plies equally to the athlete and to the scholar ; to the 
business man and the religious teacher. 

The world is calling now for men and women. Not 
for great leaders who shall stand head and shoulders 
above every one else, but for men and women who 


| a right 





Annual | 


Exercise is essential, yet ex- | 





shall measure shoulder to shoulder in the onward 
march of Christian development. 

If we in sincerity ask to be “ fed with the food that 
is needful for us,’’ we must remember that Jesus acted 
upon the assertion that “ man shall not live by bread 
alone,”’ and appropriated unto his use the food which 
he clearly saw was needful for him, 

Self-denial is the food that many now are needing 
to develop the good that is in them, and they have but 
to stretch forth their hand and it is theirs. They are 
famishing because they need to be leavened with the 
leaven of unselfishness. Others lack self-control and 
understanding of what it is to be just; not 
generous, but just. If men and women had more love 


and justice in their composition the world would have 


less need for charity, and it is along these lines that 
society is to be regenerated. 

The time will come when men will be ashamed of 
the spirit that labors to excel others in anything save 
the Christian virtues, It may require many years of 
adversity to develop this wisdom, and if so, it is for 


| adversity we are praying when we ask for the food 


that is needful for us. God will not send it in punish- 
medt. It will come as the inevitable result of the 
working of our own unconverted, unhallowed wills. 


Joy or DiscipLine.—There is a pleasure in having 
one’s ease, but a joy in discipline. A city youth, 
hampered with good things at the table, sleeping 
softly, and clothed delicately, enlisted recently in the 
national service. His friends suggested that he would 
find the hardships of camp too much for him. He 
replied that he found no hardship in it. He was 
clothed now as was best for him; he had got over all 
his fastidiousness as to his fare, ate only what was 
good for him, and had a plentiful appetite. The 
prompt requirements of time, the duty of taking care 
of himself, his equipment, and his clothes, the morn- 
ing ablution to the waist in the cold water of a creek, 
and the drill duty, were no hardships to him because 
he was more alive, in better health, and in fuller har- 
mony with his surroundings, than when his mother 
and sisters were petting him at home, The best of 
life does not come to the coddled and the pampered. 
It is better in every way for a man to face discipline, 


| and accept it like a man.—Se/ected. 
be temporal riches, pleasure, mental attainment, or | 


CuLTIVATE the filial feelings! And let no man 


| think himself released from the kind charities of rela- 


tionship ; these shall give him peace at last. These 
are the best foundation of every species of benevo- 
lence.— Chas. Lamb. 


Nor so much by the creeds we profess as by the 
in-dwelling spirit of compassion are we identified with 
Christ, for if any man have not the spirit of Christ 
he is none of his.—/resbyterian Messenger. 


I BELIEVE in nature, and in human nature as parts 
of God's creation. Righteousness, not dogma, is true 
religion, and Jesus's life is our example, and his death 
the crowning act of that life-—Coleridge, 
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PRESERVE THE LESSON LEAVES. 

Upon examining a pile of bound volumes of the 
Lesson Leaves for use in First-day school 
the ¢ 


8. issued by 
yeneral Conference, covering a period of thirteen 
years, and also those of Benjamin Smith, which pre- 
ceded 


them, we 


are impressed with the value to 


teachers of the matter contained therein. 
the the 
supply such Lessons in a Society devoted to the faith 


of individual guidance, 


Necessarily, beginnings of attempt to 


was attended with difficulties, 
and the Lessons were at first somewhat imperfect and 
desultory ; but gradually they took shape and have 
well covered the range of thought and belief as held 
by our Friends, Prepared by different persons, they 
presented a variety as to expression, yet 
agreeing as to points of Quaker doctrine, or testimony, 
as well as a 


singularly 


Friendly interpretation of Scripture 
texts. 


rhat but few of these Lessons have been gathered 


into permanent form, in the shape of bound volumes, 
and placed in our First-day School libraries as books 
of reference, 


if not all, of I 


is a matter for regret, for in them many, 
Friends’ cardinal points, are stated in one 
form or another, and would be found serviceable to 


refer to by a new generation of teachers, as they are 


the production of an earnest and devoted company of 


unselfish workers for the benefit of the youth of our 
Society. 

It would be well now for each First-day School 
to secure for itself one or more copies of the current 
Quarterlies as they are issued, and have them bound 
each year for their libraries as a reference book to 
supplement the new Lessons used weekly, the cost of 
binding being trifling in view of their value to new 
teachers, who still need to be gathering material from 
things old and new. 


Ir is to be hoped that President McKinley will 
proceed wisely and judiciously, in the interest of peace 
and good-will, in the adjustment of the conflict with 
Spain. Whatever may be said by those who want 
war, the true interest of the American people lies in 
peace, and of this the President should remind himself 
each day and every hour. There is encouragement in 
perceiving that he has not been led by foolish news- 
paper talk into demanding an “indemnity” from 


Spain, to repay us for the expense of our attack upon 
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| her, Any such seclenlin if promised could not be 


paid, for Spain is financially ruined, but if it could, 
every from 
We do not 
shall in 
time, if we recklessly follow the path of militarism 


penny we should extort would come 
people already crushed under taxation. 
yet appreciate, in this country, though we 
and imperialism, what wretchedness is caused by the 
oppressive military systems of Continental Europx 


It is the people that carry the burden. 


Dr. of New York, 


connection with philanthropic work, and now particularly e1 


JOSIAH STRONG, well known by hi 


gaged in a war upon evil literature, sends out a circular lette: 
to the press, in which he describes the situation as distressing]; 
bad, 


matter among 


especially with respect to the circulation of debasin 


children. He has been in touch with ministe! 


‘‘in nearly two-score cities,"’ 


and he has had reports from 
seven States. He is compelled to believe ‘‘ that this corrup 
tion is widespread and exce en at the present time.’ 


Obscene literature, he says, ‘‘though forbidden by law, find 


easy access to the mails, and is surreptitiously distributed by 
hand, often on the platforms of railway stations, sometime 
on the playgrounds of children,"’ 


Dr. Strong 


suggests two means of reform: the labor of 


parents with their children, and the passage of the ‘‘ curfew 
ordinance.’' This latter ‘‘ would throw a shield around the 


children during the hours of greatest temptation. Pastor 


who have seen the working of this ordinance tell me that it 
has wrought a great reformation where it has been adopted, 
and city officials are loud in its praise..' 


THE perse¢ ution Jof the Doukhobortsi in Russia, for their 
refusal to fight, suggests the experience of the Schwenkfelders 


in Germany, before their migration to Pennsylvania in 1734. 


In each case there is the oppression by those in power, the 
wearing-out of the unfortunate people's means of subsistence, 


their diminution in number, finally the escape of a handful. 


In the case of the poor Russians this last is yet to occur, but 
it may be reasonably hoped it will occur. They have been 


terribly thinned by, disease, starvation, imprisonment, and 


exile, but it is expected now that help will be had in time to 
enable them to emigrate. 


BIRTHS. 

ATKINSON.—At Trenton, N. 

to Dr. Alvan W. and Sara C. 
Thomas Howard Atkinson, Jr. 


J., Sixth month 28, 
Atkinson, a son, 


1898, 
who is named 


MARRIAGES. 
BARTRAM--GARRETT.—At 
Seventeenth street and Girard 
month g, 1898, J. Hibberd 
daughter of Elizabeth M. 


Friends’ 
Avenue, 

Bartram 

and the 


meeting-house, 

Philadelphia, Sixth 
and Elma Garrett, 
late Maris Garrett. 


DEATHS. 
ALBERTSON.—At her late residence, Magnolia, N. J., 
Seventh month 26, 1898, Annie S., widow of the late Chalkley 


Albertson, in the 74th year of her age ; a member of Had- 
donfield Monthly Meeting. 


BREECE.—On Seventh month 26, 1898, Acsah S. Breece, 
of Trenton, N. J., in the 84th year of her age. 
Interred at Wrightstown Friends’ ground, 


Bucks county, 
Pa., Seventh month 29, 1808. 





BROWN.—On Fifth-day, Seventh month 28, 1898, James 
K. Brown, in his 67th year; an elder of Deer Creek Monthly 
Meeting, Md. 

DAWSON.—Seventh month 21, 1898, at her residence, 
508 Washington street, Wilmington, Delaware, Mary Ann 
Dawson quietly passed to rest, in the g6th year of her age. 

HOGE —At her home near Lincoln, Loudoun county, Va., 
Sixth month 4, 1898, Rachel E., wife of William Hoge, in her 
73d year; a member of Goose Creek Monthly Meeting. 

HOLLINGSWORTH.—At Wilna, Harford county, Md., 
Seventh month 18, 1898, Robert Edward, son of Robert A. and 
Elizabeth A. Hollingsworth, aged 11 months. 


PARKER.—At the home of her son, Emmett N. Parker, 
Tacoma, Wash., Seventh month 17, 1898, Mary R. Parker, 
a member of Pennsgrove Meeting, Pa. 

She was born Ninth month 6, 1824, in Cecil county, Md, 
and spent most of her early life in Chester county, Pa. She 
has been living with us in Tacoma for two years past. 

Of her surviving children there are only Charles M. 
Parker of Philadelphia, and the writer. Her end was rather 
sudden, and having always been of excellent health, it was 
quite a shock to her many friends. Her last sickness was 
short, attended by but little suffering, and when the end came 
it was quiet and peaceful, as passing into sleep. 

We laid her to rest in our beautiful cemetery, by the side 
of our other mother, Eliza Garretson, formerly of Prairie 
Grove, lowa, surrounded by the evergreen forests of this new 
country, with the snow-covered mountains looking down, and 
near the waters of the great Pacific,—amid the beauty and 
graudeur of this Far West which she had enjoyed so much. 
Hers was a life of service to the last ; and though seventy-four 
years of work crowned her earthly existence, her task seemed 
not to be completed until the very end. Up to within two 
weeks of her death she was constantly employed in life's 
duties, the doing of which seemed to be her chief comfort. 
She leaves an example of industry and service to others, 
worthy of our admiration. Be ee 

TUTTLE.—At Roslyn, Long Island, at the home of her 
brother, Silas W. Albertson, Seventh month 6, 1898, Sarah 
H. Tuttle, in her 84th year ; a member of Westbury Monthly 
Meeting. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Ir is astrict rule, very seldom departed from, not to consider 
anonymous communications. One such reaches us on the 
subject of Cremation. Will the author send us his, or her, 
name? 

It is much better, in mailing extended contributions, to 
Sold, rather than vo//, the paper. Where an article is rolled 
tightly it is difficult to straighten out for use. 


IT is without question, says a reliable railway journal, 
that the long-distance telephone is diminishing passenger 
travel. One prominent railroad official is quoted as saying 
that the business of one of the limited trains between New 
York and Chicago has been practically ruined by the long- 
distance telephone, and in his own case it has been the means 
of enabling him to manage the affairs of the road from his 
office toa very large extent, where formerly he spent two- 
thirds of the time traveling up and down the line. 


A LITTLE over 98 per cent. of the public school teachers 
of Chicago in the primary and grammar school grades are 
women, and the mayor advises the board of education to in- 
crease at once the proportion of men teachers in those grades, 
upon the ground that the boys, particularly of the grammar 
grade, should come to a greater degree under the guidance 
and discipline of men. 


Ir is the conclusion of a special city committee of Chicago 
that the street railways there are capitalized $34,400,000 in 
excess of the amount required to duplicate the systems. 
Fares, in other words, are being collected from the people to 
pay returns on that amount of water in the capitalization. 
The value of the franchises given to the roads without com- 
pensation to the city is computed to be $62,700,0c0. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
Art Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting, held at Woodstown, 
N. J., Seventh month 26, minutes of unity were 
given Rachel M. Lippincott and her husband, Henry 
Lippincott, also to Joel and Mary E. Borton, to attend 
the approaching Ohio Yearly Meeting. 


For information of Friends desirous of attending 
Ohio Yearly Meeting, I will give the time of the 
departure of trains on the Wheeling and Lake Erie 
R R. 

Leave Steubenville, O., for Mt. Pleasant Station, 
8.30 a. m., and 3.40 p. m., Central Standard time. 

Leave Wheeling, W. Va., 8.40, a. m. and 3.45 
p. m., Central Standard time. Friends arriving at 
said station Sixth-or Seventh-day before Yearly 
Meeting will be met by Friends from Emerson with 
conveyances, W. R. CLARK. 

Emerson, Ohio. 

Western Quarterly Meeting was held at London- 
grove, (Chester county, Pa.), on the 26th ult., anda 
local report says the attendance was ‘much larger 
than usual."’ Among the speakers in the religious 
session were Margaretta Walton, Joseph B. Livezey, 
Phebe Griffith, and Mary Heald-Way ; Chalkley Web- 
ster appeared in supplication. 

Newtown (Pa.) /vterprise, 30th ult: “Isaac H. 
Hillborn, of Philadelphia, visited Wrightstown First- 
day school and Meeting last First-day, the 24th inst., 
and spoke feelingly and earnestly in both, to the great 
satisfaction of those present. There are now over 
200 names enrolled as members of the school, with 
an average attendance of one hundred and thirty or 
forty or more each week. The interest this summer 
has been unabated, and the school thus far has been 
larger than at any previous time in its history.” 


The Committee on Home, of Philadelphia Quar- 
terly Meeting, has acquired a property for use asa 
Home, in Germantown, on the west side of Green 


street above Chelten Avenue. It was formerly the 
residence of Dr. James KE. Rhoads, president of Bryn 
Mawr College. It is well adapted to the purpose, 
being a good house, surrounded by pleasant grounds, 
and within a short walk of Friends’ meeting in west 
School street, and accessible by direct trolleys with 
Fifteenth and Race, and Fourth and Green streets. 
Opposite is a beautiful new park of ten acres or more, 
(“Vernon Park,” formerly John Wister’s), recently 
acquired by the City. A commodious stable on the 
grounds is to be converted into a laundry and rooms 
for the help. Those Friends who had been boarding 
at the Home, (formerly Friends’ Boarding-House), 
on Race street above 17th, in this city, have béen 
otherwise provided for, temporarily, and the building 
closed for the summer. 


IDAHO has other modern improvements besides women 
suffrage. Boise City is to pipe into its houses warm water of 
170 degrees temperature from a subterranean lake 400 feet 
beneath the surface. 
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A LETTER TO MANY FRIENDS. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
THE summer is more than half gone, and the time 
approaching when many of you, | hope, will meet in 
the conferences at Richmond. I have often thought 
that the Friends as a Society are not so zealous to 
improve these valuable opportunities as they should 
be, and that many stayed away who might go if they 
were willing to make some sacrifice to do so. I ad- 
mire the zeal of the Dunkers, who travel long dis- 
tances to their yearly gatherings. A few years ago 
they met at Ottawa, Kan., where it was estimated that 
on one First-day there were 10,000 people present. 
Perfect order and good feeling prevailed. They were 
dressed in their plain garb, and even the young girls 
wore white caps and kerchiefs. So I was told by one 
who was there. All were accommodated on the ex- 
The giving up of time and means 
does not impoverish them. They dress and 
plainly, have good homes, and are a good people. 
Notice the zeal of the Methodists in their camp- 
meetings, and the great earnestness of the Adventists, 
a sect that is rapidly spreading its doctrines. 


tensive grounds. 


live 


It seems 
to me if all Friends possessed the earnestness and de- 
sire to promulgate the truth which the cause deserves, 
all our meetings would be much better attended, 
articles from the pens of many who are able to wield 
them would appear in the leading periodicals, and 
there would be no cause for any to say that the Soci- 
ety is declining. 

The first time I attended the Illinois Yearly 
Meeting I went from Nebraska, and I was surprised 
to learn that many living within a comparatively short 
distance seldom if ever attended. Last year the 
Western Friends expressed themselves as very de- 
sirous that the Conferences should be held at Rich- 
mond. Let us hope that many will avail themselves 
of the opportunity so kindly granted them and which 
comes so seldom, 

After our return to Los Lunas from Illinois 
Yearly Meeting, last fall, we felt our isolation more 
keenly than ever, and life among the Mexicans be- 
came unbearable, and in a short time we came to this 
place (Albuquerque), twenty miles north. We have 
pleasant American neighbors here, and might have 
many friends in the town had we duly returned the 
kind attentions shown us. 

This valley is becoming widely known for its fine 
climate. Aside from that it is not a very desirable 
place to live. The Mexican population is large. 


You 


Their villages of adobe houses are everywhere. 

cannot see them from a distance, for they are the 
’ . . . o. 

color of the soil, with an occasional white-washed 


house shining out. Some are well shaded with the 
cottonwood, but many are without trees. The owners 
have small tracts of good land, well cultivated, off 
which they manage to live, and they are a quiet, con- 
tented people. Every little cluster of houses has its 
church surmounted by a cross, but no school-house. 
The people are ruled by the priests, and kept in ignor- 
ance. They own the most of the really good land. 
There are large tracts that are beautiful to look at, 
but they either cannot be irrigated, being too high 





above the river, or they are full of alkali. Nothing 
does well in the alkali soil but salt grass, which does 
not make good pasture. The natives let such soil 
alone, and Americans had better do the same, for it 
is nearly worthless. 

Alfalfa, about the only provender grown for stock, 
cannot be safely pastured by cattle, and unless stock 
is driven out on the range, which is too troublesome, 
they must be fed hay the whole year. It seems to be 
the universal opinion here that ranching, or farming, 
as we northern people say, does not pay. Fruit- 
raising is too uncertain and overdone. 

This is a land of transients, as far as the white 
population is concerned. The majority have come 
for health, and leave as soon as they dare, or even 
sooner than they should. Property owners say they 
are waiting to get their price, and a spirit of unrest 
prevails. The town is full of invalids from the north 
long before winter sets in. Many go further south 
as the season advances. The majority become very 
homesick. Some go back, saying they would rather 
run the risk of dying in the north than stay in what 
seems to them such a desolate country. Many sick 
people make the sad mistake of going among 
strangers and in a strange land without a companion 
to care for them. The rugged Rockies east of us 
possess a grandeur that is very attractive to see. This 
is now our rainy season, and we have frequent show- 
ers with many hard rains on the mountains that do 
not reach us. Camping out, which is a favorite 
recreation, and, in fact, about the only one the place 
affords, aside from the driving on the fine mesa roads, 
has not been very available. We took a delightful 
ride of twenty miles or more, a short time ago, into 
one of the canyons, which is also a pass through the 
mountains, a description of which I should like 
to write you later. 

Many new faces were added to the picture gallery 
of my mind last yearly meeting. Some are bright 
and distinct, others show but dimly, but each one has 
some characteristic of its own by which I remember 
it. Some kindness shown and an interest taken in a 
stranger. Some word of warning or advice, or en- 
couragement given, has caused me to remember and 
cherish you as my friends. But about the heads of 
those I have known for years shines a halo of affec- 
tion that time only makes the more luminous. Hop- 
ing, nay knowing, we are not forgotten, though so 
far away, I remain yours in Christian love, 

FANNIE C. Lownes. 
Albuquerque, N. M., Seventh month 18. 


FARMERS who live in the vicinity of Muskego Lake, in 
Southeastern Wisconsin, derive a profitable income from the 
lake each winter by harvesting hay on the ice. The shallow- 
ness of the water in the lake bed causes the grass growing on 
the bottom to project considerably above the surface, and 
when the ice forms the hay can be cut with great ease, though 
it cannot be gotten at the rest of the year, on account of the 
boggy nature of the lake bottom. 


‘‘ We share in what is infinite ; ‘tis ours, 
For we and it alike are thine ; 

What I enjoy, great God, by right of thee, 
Is more than doubly mine.”’ 
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FUNDS FOR DOUKHOBORTSI. 


CONTRIBUTIONS in aid of the effort to remove the Doukho- 
bortsi from the Caucasus will be received by FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, and will be forwarded to the Friends’ Treasurer 
of the Fund, at London, Isaac Sharp. We have received as 
follows : 

From a Friend, Philadelphia, ......... § 
W.S., Doe Run, Pa., 
Germantown, 


ae ae 


$10.00 

The first two contributions, $8, were forwarded to London, 
to Isaac Sharp, and we have his receipt, ‘‘ with thanks.”’ 

It may be mentioned, as showing the development of 
interest in the subject, that the ‘‘ Meeting for Sufferings,’’— 
representative committee,—of Arch Street Friends’ Yearly 
Meeting, appointed a sub-committee in Sixth month to aid in 
the emigration effort. 


Dr. 
known to many Friends and others as a literary worker by his 
share in the production, with his brother, Professor Allen C. 
Thomas, of a brief history of the Friends in this country, and 


RICHARD H. Tuomas, of Baltimore, has been well 


by his volume of poems published in England a year or two 
ago, but he now somewhat startles us by the production of a 
volume of fiction, ‘‘ Penelve,’’ issued in London by Headley 
Brothers, and in this country by John C. Winston & Co., 
Philadelphia. 

‘* Penelve ’’ is a story of life among the Friends, but it is 
not exactly what is called in literature a ‘‘study.’’ It is, in 
fact, an animated story, in which there are quite a number of 
characters, a rapid movement, and considerable dramatic 
interest. The chief figure is Robert Strongwood, a young 
man in business in New York city, who being threatened with 
lung trouble, goes for a time to the home of a college friend, 
in the mountains of Pennsylvania. In this pleasant home 
Strongwood becomes acquainted for the first time with the 
Friends’ convictions and usages, and we feel it no more than 
fair to say that Dr. Thomas introduces these in a way which 
is not only likely to interest, and perhaps to attract, but also 
with so much of fidelity to what we deem essential Quakerism, 
that we find it very fairly satisfactory. 

The ‘‘situations’’ of the story are at several points quite 
acute, and the book, when once taken up will be likely to be 
read through, we think, by persons who would take it up at 
all. It would be improper to disclose the details of the plot 
in advance, but these are carried forward to an appropriate 
conclusion. We have had, in time past, several books of 
fiction relating to Friends, but with perhaps one exception, 
the work of our friend Charles H. Roberts, of Chicago, ‘‘ Down 
the O-hi-o,’’ there has hardly been any that showed such 
animation and spirit as this. Perhaps the ‘‘villain’’ of the 
story may seem somewhat out of place, and the motive as- 
signed for his elaborate trickery rather inadequate, but he is 
dealt with appropriately to his offending. 


It isa great relief to take up Harper's Magazine, and 
find something besides rewritten newspaper reports of the war. 
The contents, this month, include papers of much interest. 
In the opening article, Stephen Bonsal gives an account of 
his personal studies of the Russian convict system in Siberia. 
It will surprise many no doubt, who had formed very unfavor- 
able ideas of the system, to learn that in his judgment it has 
been greatly misrepresented, and instead of being an engine 
of monstrous cruelty and oppression, it is sane and humane, 
and is in a way to become one of the most efficient in the 
world. The article is fully illustrated after the author's pho- 





tographs. In the same issue is a fine description of the 
canyons and deserts of Arizona, by T. Mitchell Prudden, M. D., 
who has already contributed articles to Harfer's, on the ‘* Cliff 
Dwellers.’’ The article is illustrated by Fernand Lungren, 
one of whose drawings, a view of the ‘‘ Painted Desert,’’ is 
reproduced in colors as the frontispiece of the magazine, and 
is a fine piece of work. 


It is announced that Horace E. Scudder has resigned the 
editorial chair of the A“/antic Monthly and is succeeded by 
Walter H. Page, (formerly editor of the Forum), who has 
been the editor in fact during the year of H. E. Scudder’s 
absence in Europe. The latter remains the literary adviser 
of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


In the Century, this month, there are two very good arti- 
cles, liberally illustrated, describing Cuba and Porto Rico. 
In the latter island we must be interested, as it appears to be 
intended to add it to the United States. The paper on Porto 
Rico is by Frederick A. Ober, late commissioner in the island 
for the Columbian Exposition, and that on Cuba by Osgood 
Welsh, an American sugar grower. There is a second in- 
stalment of Herbert D. Ward's articles, ‘‘ Heroes of the 
Deep.’’ 


Announcement is made in the issue of 7%e Citizen (Phila- 
delphia) for the present month that its publication will now 
cease. It was established originally, in 1891, by the Directors 
of the American Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching, and was first called University Extension ,; later, 
its name was changed to Zhe Citizen. It was devoted to 
literary, art, and educational subjects, reviews of new books, 
etc., and has been an excellent journal, but the experience of 
the Directors has been unfavorable as to support, and they 
decided that the funds used in sustaining it would better be 
devoted to other Extension work. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 
FRIENDS ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL, BALTIMORE. 
—The Evening News, of Baltimore, 30th ult., says: 

‘*The Friends’ Elementary and High School, Eli M. 
Lamb principal, has purchased the two buildings at the north- 
east corner of McCulloh and Preston streets, which have been 
occupied by the school for many years. The school will open 
for its winter session September 20. There will be but slight 
improvements on the buildings this fall on account of the short 
time which has elapsed since their purchase. Extensive im- 
provements, however, are contemplated for the spring. 
There is a large lot adjoining the buildings, on which will be 
erected a modern school structure. Architects are now con- 
sidering plans for these improvements."’ 


PERSONAL NOTES. 
ELIZABETH POWELL Bonp's address, while abroad, is Thack- 
eray Hotel, Great Russell Street, London. We mention this, 
by her desire, for the benefit of her correspondents. 
President Birdsall, of Swarthmore College, has returned 
from his attendance upon the summer session of Clark Uni- 
versity, and has this week removed his home from German- 


town to Swarthmore. The latter will be, hereafter, his 
address. 


FEw large towns are as well supplied with libraries as the 
small town of Amherst, Mass., which has a population of only 
4,800. Besides the college library of 19,000 volumes, the 
villagers have access to a public library of 70,000 volumes 
and two other free reading-rooms containing 7,600 and 2,300 
volumes respectively. Only ten towns in Massachusetts, 
according to the State report, are without free libraries. 


MANy people seem to think when they have borrowed a 
dollar that they own it. Some people when they have loaned 
a dollar feel they have lost it. Others only learn of that con- 
dition as a fact several months later. These rules are not 
invariable.— Exchange. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 
MEETING PROPERTY AT ROBESON, 
Editors Fr1ENDs’ INTELLIGENCER : 


PA. 


THE enclosed clipping shows the closing of what was for a 
long while known as Robeson Meeting 


g, in Berks county, Pa. 
Cannot some effort be 


made to secure the records of such 
meetings, and deposit them in the Library at Cherry street ? 
| know of a case where records running as far back as 1690, 
were handed about from one party to another, and they 
finally disappeared. The records referred to covered births, 
marriages, and minutes of a meeting in New Jersey, which 
has long since dropped entirely out of the knowledge of any | 
living person. The clipping is as follows : , 
‘‘Another instance closes with the death of Sallie Dickin- | 
72 years, of Robeson, Berks county, whose demise has 
just occurred. She was the last 


son, 


member of what 


was forty 
years ago a large congregation of Friends. 


All but she had 
since died or moved away, and the church property converted 
into a farm.”’ De 


Philadelphia, Eighth month 1. 
Remarks by Editors. 


for in time. It is a 
reproach upon us that adequate ‘‘ timely care’’ 


Such cases should be cared 


grave 
is not always 
taken to preserve for Society uses the property of extinct 
meetings. There are other instances of the kind, we believe, 
that should have attention. 

According to Dr. Michener's work, ‘* Retrospect of Early 
Quakerism,"’ a preparative meeting was allowed at Robeson, 
by Exeter Monthly Meeting, in 1741,sand later in the century 
it was made a monthly meeting. In 1800, when East Caln 
Quarterly Meeting was established, (now Caln Quarterly Meet- 
ing), Robeson was detached from Philadelphia Quarter and 
joined to it. The meeting-house, we are told, is still standing, 
in charge of the Friends of Arch Street Yearly Meeting. No 
meetings have been held there by either branch of the Society, 
for many years. 

Our friend 


Isaac N. Wells, who when a boy wasa mem- 


ber at Robeson, says there was much unwillingness to permit 
any separation, (in 1827), and for some time they continued | 
meeting together. J. M. Truman says, ‘‘I have 


told the same Exeter Monthly 
branches."’ 


also been 


about and its 


Meeting 


NATURE AND HER INSPIRATIONS. 
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THE eye it cannot choose but see ; 
We cannot bid the ear be still : 

Our bodies feel, where’er they be, 
Against or with our will. 


Nor less I deem that there are Powers 
Which of themselves our minds impress ; 
That we can feed this mind of ours, 
In a wise passiveness. 


Think you ‘mid all this mighty sum 
Of things forever speaking, 

That nothing of itself will come, 
But we must still be seeking! 


Come forth into the light of things, 
Let Nature be your teacher, 
She has a world of ready wealth 
Our minds and hearts to bless— 
Spontaneous wisdom breathed by health, 
Truth breathed by cheerfulness, 
Enough of science and of art; 
Close up those barren leaves ! 
Come forth, and bring with you a heart 
That watches and receives. 


— Wordsworth. 


WE are the mariners and God the sea, 

And though we make false reckonings and run 
Wide of a righteous course, and are undone, 

Out of his deeps of love we cannot be.—A/ice Cary. 











DEAR OCEAN-WARDED LAND. 
DEAR ocean-warded land, thou art my home,— 
Not this sole state where first I saw the light, 
And where I fain would rest when falls the night, 

How far soever hence my feet may roam,— 

But mine from where the Atlantic’s breakers comb, 
And pines intone on Maine’s most northern height, 
To where the blue Gulf’s dunes lie silver-white, 
And the Pacific weaves its fringe of foam ! 

Not in steel-piercing shell and iron beak, 

In fort's embrasure nor embattled line, — 
Nay ! not in these alone repose thy trust, 

Lest He who from the past’s sad wrecks did speak 
Thee into being with a look benign, 

Incensed, frown thy proud temples into dust ! 
—Henry Jerome Stockard, in S. S. Times. 


THE MIRACLE OF MORNING. 
I FELT the potent pulsing of the dawn, 

The throbbing of the ether fields from far, 
‘Twas the miracle of morning drawing on 


And the fading of the silent silver star : 
God's morning, swinging down without a jar, 


With a glory on the leafage and the lawn. 
There was just a trace of color in the sky, 
A pinkish scintillation, that was all ; 
But the day had kissed the waning night good-by, 
And the silent world was waking at the call ; 
The watchful cricket told it to its mate, 
The thrushes heard with rapture on the lawn, 
And every bud and blossom was elate 
With the miracle of morning drawing on. 
—Charles D. Lakey, in The Independent. 
THE ISLAND OF PORTO RICO. 
F. A. Ober, in The Century. 
Ix the extreme northeast rises the highest peak of 
the central cordillera, in the Luquillo Sierra, known 
as ‘‘el Yunque,” or ‘‘ the Anvil,” variously estimated 
at from thirty-six hundred to forty-five hundred feet 
in height. The hills are of lesser elevation toward 
the west and southwest, but the whole north-central 
country is rugged and uneven. Between the spurs 
from the main range lie innumerable secluded valleys, 
where the soil is of great fertility. The impressive 
features of the landscape are the rounded summits of 
the multitudinous hills, which leave the coast in con- 
stantly rising billows that finally break against the 
cordillera vertebra; yet all are cultivable, and culti- 
vated to their very crests, though the higher mountain 
peaks are forest-clad. 

More than thirteen hundred streams, it is said, of 
which number perhaps forty or fifty attain to the 
dignity of rivers, rise in the hills and seek the coasts, 
most of them running northerly, though the best 
harbors are in the west and south. But notwith- 
standing the great river flow, portions of the island 
in the southwest are afflicted with drought at times, 
owing to the precipitation of the northeast ‘“ trades”’ 
against the northern hills. 

The higher hills are clothed in the exuberant and 
diversified vegetation of the tropical forest, where tree- 
ferns flourish, and great gum-trees and mountain 
palms tower aloft ; at lower levels are the cedar and 
mahogany, walnut and laurel, with many others noted 
for their useful woods. Throughout the island are 
found those trees and shrubs valuable for their gums, 
as the mamey, guaiacum, and copal, while the list of 
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medicinal plants includes most of those, invaluable to 
our pharmacopeeias, which tropical America has given 
to the world. These are the sz/vestres, nature’s wild 
children ; but of cultivated plants there is no species 
peculiar to the tropics that does not flourish here. 
In the littoral levels, between the mountains and the 
sea, grows the sugar-cane, which may be cultivated 
up to an altitude of three thousand feet. It was in- 
troduced here from Santo Domingo, having been 
brought to America either from Spain or the Canaries. 
The annual yield of sugar is estimated at about seventy 
thousand tons. 

In these fertile lowlands, also, tobacco does 
exceedingly well, and the annual production is said to 
be quite seven million pounds. It may be cultivated 
on the hills, but the true mountain-lover is the coffee, 
which does not do well below six hundred feet, and 
is at its best a thousand feet above the sea. It was 
first brought here from Martinique, in 1722, and now 
yields to the extent of seventeen thousand tons annu- 
ally. Maize, the true Indian corn, is indigenous, as 
is the yucca, the aboriginal “ staff of life” ; and both 
grow everywhere, as well as the pineapple, which is 
more reliable and more universal than the peach of 
our north-temperate zone. Cotton and rice are found 
at nearly all elevations, the latter, which is the chief 
food of many laborers, being what is known as the 
mountain variety. 

Bananas and plantains are wonderfully prolific, 
bearing fruit in ten months from planting. The plants 
virtually last sixty years, being equally long-lived 
with the cocoa-palm, which produces nuts in six or 
seven years, and thereafter during the space of an or- 
dinary life, its yield being reckoned at a hundred nuts 
a year. The annual product of bananas is given as 
two hundred millions, and of cocoanuts three mil- 
lions. The entire range of tropical fruits is repre- 
sented here, such as the guava, lime, orange, aguacate, 
sapodilla, and avocado-pear; while all sub-tropic 
vegetables may be raised, including those of the south 
temperate zone, such, for instance, as are grown in 
Florida. 

The mineral kingdom has not been so exhaus- 
tively exploited as the vegetable, but more than traces 
have been found of copper, coal, and iron, as well as 
vast deposits of salt. The rivers at one time ran to 
the sea over beds of golden sand, and from the 
streams to-day (as in the neighboring island of San 
Domingo, where the first American gold was discov- 
ered) the natives wash out nuggets, by the crude pro- 
cesses of that distant day when Agueynaba went 
prospecting with his false friend Ponce de Leon. 

There are no native quadrupeds here larger than 
the agouti and the armadillo, but birds are relatively 
numerous, with a few of fine song, and some of bril- 
liant plumage. All domestic fowl do well here, and 
the great pastures of the northeast and southeast sup- 
port vast herds of cattle and horses, which suffice not 
only for the needs of the island, but are exported to 
all parts of the West Indies, being held in high esteem. 

There are no poisonous reptiles to be feared, but 
insects of questionable character are too numerous for 
comfort. This island, indeed, were a Paradise with- 
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out them; even with them, the inhabitants seem to 
experience little trouble. The worst of these are the 
scorpions, centipedes, tarantulas, wasps, mosquitos, 
some species of ants, ticks, chigoes, and fleas. The 
heat of a tropical climate like that of Porto Rico, 
which, though rarely exceeding g0 degrees, is con- 
tinuous, is conducive to the breeding of insect pests 
of all sorts. 


Respect Paid to Women. 


The Commonwealth (Baptist, Philadelphia ) 


WE thank our contemporary, the FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, for 


its kindly reference to our recent editorial ‘‘ Culture and Con- 
duct.’’ It seemed to miss the point of it, however, somewhat. 
We referred to the Latin races by name, because the illustra- 
tions of conduct on which we commented were furnished by 
them. We should say of the German Teutonic treatment of 
woman that it had its rootage in precisely the same cause 
viz.: lack of proper culture in the right direction. No one can 
see the position of women in Germany and not be impressed 
by that fact. Precisely the result obtaining on La Bourgogne 
might obtain on a German steamer, if in a similar manner 
discipline should fail. There would be no early training of 
chivalry toward women to take the place of authority, as 
would be the case on an English or American ship. ‘As a 
matter of fact, Austrian sailors are said to have seized one of 
the boats and selfishly made off with it—and they very likely 
were Germans. : 

Our main contention in the article was to show that culture 
regulates conduct. Our illustrations were furnished by the 
Latins, but the principle affirmed applies to the Teutons as 
well. In fact, it is susceptible of a universal application. 
The fruit determines the culture, but it also springs from the 
culture. Howsolemn, then, the injunction, ‘‘ Keep thy heart 
with all diligence, for out of it are the issues of life."" 


Bishop Cheverus and Dr. Gannett. 


THE Ad/anti- Monthly for Seventh month had a very interest- 
ing reminiscent article by C. F. B. Miel, whose change from 
the Catholic faith in France to liberal Protestantism in America 
makes an interesting narrative. He relates a story of Bishop 
Cheverus, the first Roman Catholic bishop of Boston. The 
story was told to Miel by Dr. Gannett, the Unitarian minister, 

‘‘Abandoned in a miserable cabin outside of 


Boston was 
an infirm negro. 


The bishop found him out, and, without 
informing any one, every evening, after his day's duties, 
quietly made his way to the cabin, and spent his time with this 
afflicted creature, washing and dressing his sores, making his 
bed, and providing for his various wants. A servant, who 
remarked that on the bishop's return his coat was covered with 
dust and feathers, wondered where his master went, and fol- 
lowed him afar off on one of his excursions. Looking between 
the loose timbers which made the wall of the cabin, he saw 
the man of God engaged in his work of mercy. 

‘¢ Dr. Gannett told me this story with a kind of admiration 
for such devotion on the part of a prelate. Little did he sup- 
pose that I myself would surprise him in the exercise of a no 
less humble and Christ-like charity. I had been told that a 
certain German teacher, Professor Sherb, was lying ill in a 
cold and comfortless attic in a miserable quarter of the city, 
and had no one to take care of him. At my first free moment 
I sought the lodging of this poor man, but Dr. Gannett was 
there before me. I found him at the door witha broom in his 
hand, with which he had been sweeping the room of the 
invalid. I entered, and found the sick man sitting up in front 
of a newly lighted fire carefully rolled up in a blanket, eating 
grapes which had been brought him by the good Samaritan. 
The mattress had been removed from the bed, the sheets had 
been put out to air, the meagre furnishings of the room had 
been put in order: and all this by the hand of my excellent 
friend, who appeared quite confused when caught in the act.” 
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Forest Reserves in Pennsylvania. 
THE purchase of land by the State for forestry reservations 
has been noted in the INTELLIGENCER. The State Forestry 
Commissioner, Dr. J. T. Rothrock, has placed with the Gov- 
ernor a report of his operations in that direction. 
states : 


In this he 


‘‘Thus far we have been able to keep well within the 
limits of the sum set apart for these purchases. I may say 
that in round numbers there are now purchased by the State 
about 26,000 acres, the average cost of which has been about 
seven cents per acre. 

‘In the county of 


Clinton there are 14,089 acres 137 
per hes : 


in Monroe county, 1,244 acres 43 perches; in Pike 
county, 7,404 acres 3 perches, making a total of 22,741 acres 
23 perches. In addition to the above itis thought that enough 
of the land has been secured in Lycoming county to reach a 
total of 26,000 acres thus far purchased by the State. At 
least as much more land will probably become the property of 
the Commonwealth in the very near future. This land has all 
been stripped of timber and now lies in an abandoned condi- 
tion. Under the protection of the new fire laws it is hoped 
that it will soon acquire a young forest covering. 

‘I may say that there are many thousands of acres of 
such lands now being sold for taxes which the owners stand 
prepared to practically deliver to the State, almost as a gift, 
on the sole condition that the Commonwealth, in protecting 
its lands, will do nothing to injure the water power on the 
surface or to interfere with the development of the mineral 
wealth below. Such an arrangement is now in force toa 
limited extent elsewhere, and with the happiest results both to 
the Government and its citizens. 

‘«T have a well grounded hope that in the very near future 
a very large acreage will thus come into the possession of 
Pennsylvania. 

‘* Pennsylvania may point with some pride now to the fact 
that already other States are following, not simply along the 
line of her general forestry policy, but actually copying the 
measures which she has taken. 

‘ By the terms of the law it was the duty of the Commis- 
sioner of Forestry to investigate, so far as possible, those 
tracts of unseated lands which were advertised in the several 
counties of the Commonwealth to be sold for taxes. 
at once discovered, 


It was 
that the finances of the State 
would allow but a small portion of these lands to be pur- 
chased. The Commissioner of Forestry, therefore, was 
obliged to content himself with an attempt to secure, first of 


how ever. 


all, such lands as lay, in the largest bodies, on the more im- 
portant watersheds of the Commonwealth. 

‘*One result of the State’s action was an increased dispo- 
sition on the part of the land’s holders to pay their taxes 
promptly, and thus to save for themselves the 25 per cent. 
additional which it would have cost them to redeem the lands 
after the taxes and costs had been paid by the State. It was 
a distinct gain to the counties where this disposition existed, 
because the taxes were promptly paid.’ 


The Means Provided. 
Ir was related, says an article in the 47zend (Philad’a), by the 
late Eli Jones, of Maine, to a friend now living, that at one 
time in their ministry, when he and his wife Sybil Jones had 
obtained the approval of their monthly meeting for religious 


service in Nova Scotia, they knew not of a dollar to start 
on the journey. It was thus atrial of faith to them, 
even to name their prospect. Yet Eli Jones went so far as to 
inquire concerning the fare from their home in Maine, and 
found it would be thirty-three dollars. 

About this time a woman Friend called on Edward How- 
land, in New Bedford, Mass., and asked him, ‘‘ Dost thou 
ever writeto Eli Jones?’’ He answered, ‘‘ Yes, lam writing 
to him now.’’ ‘‘ Well,’’ she said, ‘‘ my feelings are such that 
I would feel most easy to ask thee to send him these three 
dollars which I have here.’’ He took them, and added them 
to thirty dollars which he had already placed in his letter, 
and sent the enclosure on to Eli Jones. When received, it 


exactly provided the needed money for travel. 


them 
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How the Great Canyons Were Made. 


THE secret of the great denudation and of this wonderful 
achievement of the Colorado in carving out of rock a series 
of canyons about five hundred miles long, and, in one place 
at least, more than a mile deep, with a multitude of tributary 
chasms and gorges, is very simple when you know it, says Dr. 
T. Mitchell Prudden, in Harper's Magazine. The old lake- 
bed slowly ruse. At first, the Colorado River and its tribu- 
taries, or some nameless monstrous ancestor of these, sweep- 
ing over the slowly rising surfaces, planed them down in most 
relentless fashion, and then began wearing out broad, shallow 
stream-beds. But then the country rose more rapidly, and 
the water had to cut deeper channels in the rocks in order to 
get out and away to sea. Owing in part to the wear of the 
water itself, but more to the ceaseless bombardment of the 
suspended sand which it bore from the up-country, or picked 
up as it went along, and to the thump of pebbles and bowlders 
which it swept on in flood-time, the river kept cutting down 
as the strata rose, until finally, when what was left of our 
inland sea-bottom got thrust up so that, towering far above 
its erstwhile rocky shores, it had to be called a plateau, the 
Colorado and its auxiliaries found themselves at the bottom 
of a series of colossal canons and gorges, where they are 
to-day. 


Thirty Years an Embezzler. 
A STRANGE and melancholy story is indicated in the following 
dispatch (Seventh month 29), from Foxcroft, Maine : 

‘‘ The financial committee chosen at a town meeting to 
adjust the claims of the holders of notes given by the late 
Judge Elias J. Hale, Treasurer of the town, who committed 
suicide in 1895, after the disclosure of an immense system of 
embezzlement, carried on by him through a period of thirty 
years, have secured a compromise with the holders of 
$130,000 in notes, who have sigued off at twenty-five cents on 
the dollar. A syndicate has been formed to take up these 
notes and make final settlement with the town. It is expected 
the remaining $50,000 of Judge Hale’s embezzlement will 
soon be taken up.’’ 


Big Stems all the Go. 
WHILE beautiful flowers are always admired and at certain 
seasons bring high prices, long stems are invariably demanded 
—the longer the better and more valuable to the grower, says 
the West Grove Pa. /ndefendent. 

A visit to Shelmire’s greenhouses, Avondale, reveals the 
sight of one large carnation bed, the plants towering from 
three to four feet above the roots, at the top of which are the 
flowers. It requires rich soil and more room to grow carna- 
tions than ever before, necessitating in many cases a complete 
remodeling of greenhouses in order to accommodate this 
gigantic flower. 

Some one will probably ask : Who wants such long stems? 
The florist answers: They are for decorating purposes—not 
for boutonniers and bouquets. The grower of short stems is 
hardly ‘‘in it’’ any more. 


NOTES ON THE WAR. 
AMONG the items of daily news are many in reference to the 
soldiers in the camps in this country. They complain that 
they are not sent to the ‘‘front,’’ in order that they may have 
a chance to share the ‘‘glory’’ which the others are winning 


in battle. It is replied that all cannot go, as not nearly so 


many are needed as have been enlisted. In the neighbor- 


hood of many of the camps there are complaints of lawless 
conduct. At Montchanin, Del., near Wilmington, on the 
27th ult., a party from the camp of the Second Pennsylvania 
Regiment, (engaged in guarding the Du Pont powder works), 


were taking apples from a farmer's orchard, three miles dis- 
tant, when the farmer ordered them off, and a scuffle is said 
to have ensued, in which a gun he held was discharged, shat- 
tering one of the men’s arm and compelling amputation. 
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The farmer was besieged in his home, later, by a large party 
of soldiers, who battered down his front door with an axe, 
seized him, and—he says—beat him, and took him to their 
camp, after which he was locked up, and held to bail for trtal. 


THE avalance of newspaper praise bestowed upon Lieu- 
tenant Hobson, who sunk the Merrimac, has had the conse- 
quence of unloading another avalanche of correspondence 
upon his mother. A current newspaper paragraph says she 
has lately had thousands of letters from people in every im- 
aginable class of life, some from young men, others from 
veterans, and still more from mothers who wrote to congratu- 
late the mother of one of the famous men of the day. ‘‘ Mrs. 
Hobson says that requests for her photograph and autograph 
were numerous, and that, while she had complied with a great 
many, it was manifestly impossible to accommodate all. She 
said that her mail had accumulated so rapidly that she would 
be forced to employ several stenographers to catch up with it.”’ 


THERE is no end to the strange manifestations of the war 
people. Many of them appear to resent bitterly any endeavor 
to bring the war to an end. The young woman, Miss Schley, 
who was reported to have gone to Madrid to try to forward a 
settlement, is assailed in many of the newspapers, as if her 
effort were a crime. One that declares her to be ‘‘ an emo- 
tional and hysterical woman”’ is a mild critic compared with 
others. 


THE report that ‘‘the Cubans are not worth fighting for’’ 
precedes by a little the demand that Cuba be annexed to the 
United States. This will soon be earnestly made.  Dis- 
cussing the Cubans, a contemporary asks for a fair hearing 
for them,—something more than off-hand news reports from 
the neighborhood of Santiago, and adds : 

‘« But admit that Cuban insurgents are mostly worthless. 
It is not for the people as we now see them that we are bat- 
tling. It is for the Cubans that are yet to be. What are the 
possibilities of the race? What is the Queen of the Antilles 
capable of becoming? What of the next generation or the 
next century ? The fact that the people are either by nature or 
bad government and centuries of wrong, become poor speci- 
mens of manhood, should awaken the generous heart to sac- 
rifice on their behalf. . We should not look upon Cuba 
and her people as they appear to us now, but with prophetic 
eye and hope read the story of the coming years when liberty, 
righteousness, and prosperity shall reign in that fair isle ,”’ 


THE landing at Baiquiri, east of Santiago, used by Shafter’s 
army, was very poor, there being no real harbor. A dispatch 
describes the pier, made of heavy timbers, bolted together, 
the outer end of which floated on the water. ‘‘One steam 
lighter discharged supplies from the transports at this rude 
wharf night and day, which supplies were pushed to the com- 
missary building on a car. Many thousands of men were 
landed from small boats in the surf or at this wharf, and here 
was landed most of General Shafter’s artillery. The process 
was tedious, and while men at the front were nursing sores 
caused by lack of vegetable food, the crews of transports 
were heaving overboard hundreds of barrels of potatoes and 
onions, which spoiled on board.”’ 


THE entrance of the Ked Cross steamer into Santiago, 
with food, was a notable event. She ‘‘ moored at the princi- 
pal wharf, opened her ports, and began to issue food to the 
crazed people who thronged to her side. Questions to the 
applicants were unnecessary ; their emaciated faces and eager 
eyes told that they were desperately hungry. The children 
were pitiful objects. They were not naked, as in the news- 
paper pictures, but their arms and hands seemed fleshless, the 
skin was drawn tight over their pinched faces, and their eyes 
had an unnatural lustre. In asking alms they stretched forth 
their skinny hands timidly, and the beseeching frightened 
look in their eyes went to the heart of every American. The 
Spanish soldiers did not openly beg for food, but, when ques- 
tioned, they said earnestly that they were very hungry, and 
food given to them they devoured ravenously.’’ 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

AN overture for peace from Spain, was presented to President 
McKinley by the French ambassador at Washington, M. Cam- 
bon, on the 26th ult. It inquired the terms on which the 
United States would cease the war. The answer to be made 
was held under consideration until the 30th, extended sessions 
of the Cabinet being held on the subject. It was stated that 
the answer agreed on demanded of Spain the independence of 
Cuba, and the cession of Porto Rico to the United States. 
‘« The future of the Philippines beyond the retention by the 
United States of Manila Bay, with the city and surrounding 
territory, is made a matter for future settlement.”’ The 
answer was given to M. Cambon on the 30th, and he then 
presented to the President credentials he had received from 
the Spanish Government, appointing him Envoy, with com- 
plete instructions as to the manner of acting upon the peace 
conditions presented by the United States. 


ALL the published statements, at this writing, are to the 
effect that Spain will accept, or has already accepted, the 
peace terms proposed at Washington. The State Depart- 
ment, on the 2d instant, formally stated what had been de- 
manded: The abandonment of Spanish sovereignty in the 
West Indies, and the cession of an island in the Ladrones. 
‘*The United States will occupy and hold the city, bay, and 
harbor of Manila, pending the conclusion of a treaty of peace, 
which shall determine the control, disposition, and govern- 
ment of the Philippines.’ Commissioners to meet at London 
to settle asto the Philippines. 

Madrid advices, by way of London, say that Spain has 
‘accepted the principle’’ of the American conditions, and 
that the Government's reply left there on the evening of the 
Ist inst. 

THE first landing of the American troops, under command 
of General Miles, in Porto Rico, was made at Guanica, 
the south coast, last week. 
by the Spanish forces. 


on 
There was little opposition made 
On the 27th ult., the city of Ponce, 
also on the south coast, and the chief commercial place in 
Porto Rico, was surrendered tothe American ships, and troops 
of General J. H. Wilson's command, being part of the Miles 
expedition, were landed the next day. The Spanish troops in 
the place made no resistance. General Miles reported that 
the people ‘‘ received the troops and saluted the flag with wild 
enthusiasm, and were enjoying a holiday in honor of our 
arrival.” 

THERE is likely to be but little resistance made by the 
Spanish forces in Porto Rico, even if peace is not imme- 
diately concluded. This is the tenor of the advices received 
at Washington, and a despatch says that the Spanish volun- 
teers continue to desert to the Americans and that little defense 
can be made by the Spanish regulars. The people of the 
island have long desired to be freed from Spain, but the 
topography of the island, less rugged than Cuba, did not favor 
a successful rebellion. 

GENERAL WESLEY MERRITT, who commands the army in 
the Philippine Islands, reached Cavite, (Manila) on the 25th 
ult., and a dispatch from him was received at Washington on 
the 30th. He reports the health of his command good. He 
called on Admiral Dewey, and then established headquarters 
at Cavite. He added to his dispatch that he would need all 
the troops assigned to him. The American troops occupy 
entrenched positions about Manila. 

A CAVITE despatch says that on the night of the 25th ult., 
the Americans occupied the insurgent lines for several hun- 
dred yards, including the position nearest to the Spanish 
works. The insurgents yielded their positions, at the request 
of General Merritt. 

General Merritt is said to have asked the War Department 
for the increase of his command at Manila to 50,000 men, and 
it is expected that more troops will be sent assoon as possible. 

It was given out at Washington on the Ist inst., that 
General Merritt, in a dispatch dated 28th ult., had informed 
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the Government that he found the situation at Manila very 
unsatisfactory and dangerous, owing to the attitude of the in- 
surgents, who wish themselves to get possession of the city, 
and who being ‘‘ flushed with victory,’’ and in large numbers, 
are formidable. ‘‘ General Merritt indicated that he would do 
his utmost to protect the citizens from the insurgents, though 
his task is a delicate and difficult one, because while fighting 
the Spaniards, he must be ready at any moment to repel the 
insurgents.’ He had given notice that he was about to com- 
bine with Admiral Dewey in a joint demand for the surrender 
of the city to the United States forces, thus forestalling the 
insurgents. 

Ir is stated that the Navy Department has concluded that 
it can now dispense with the four big American Line steamers 
—the St. Louis, St. Paul, Paris, and New York—and the 
War Department is negotiating for their charter as transports. 
They will be used to bring the troops of General Shafter’s 
army from Cuba. A camp, it is said, will be established near 
Montauk Point, on the eastern end of Long Island. 

DETAILED reports made by General Shafter, for two days 
last week, of the sickness among his troops, showed a very 
large number ill—on the 26th ult., 3,770, of which 2,924 were 
‘*fever cases’’ ; on the 27th 4,122, of which 3,193 were fever. 
The new cases of fever on the 26th were 639, and onthe 27th 
822. Only a small part of the fever cases were yellow fever, 
and the death-rate had been light, there being but ten deaths 
altogether on the 26th, of which 5 were yellow fever, and 3 
typhoid. It is evident, however, that the army is seriously 
disabled, and it appears to be intended, now, to get most of 
it back to this country, as soon as possible. 

A DISPATCH last week from Santiago said that General 
Shafter had received advices that two Spanish transports, one 
of them being a hospital ship, had left the island of Martin- 
ique, for Santiago, to take the Spanish troops home. In 
addition, three Spanish transports left Cadiz on the 28th, and 
four others were to leave on the 30th. These vessels are 
capable of carrying about 15,000 troops, andthe embarkation 
will begin when all the vessels arrive. It was expected that 
all the Spanish prisoners of war would be embarked by 
August 15. 

CONTRADICTORY sent as to the conditions in 
Havana, but there is no doubt that the food supply is short, 
and large numbers of people slowly starving. A letter to the 
Times, July 5, month ago,—just now 
printed, says : ‘‘ Famine is slowly tightening its bands. The 
bulk of the population would already have starved but for the 
supplies of mangoes, pineapples, and bananas. The death 
rate is extraordinarily high here and still worse in other parts 
of the island 
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_ FRIENDS’? INTELLIGENCER 


British Conciliation Act. Sir Edward Fry was instrumental in 
securing a settlement of a previous dispute of the same kind, 
and it is to be hoped that he will again be able to point out to 
the parties differing what would be a fair adjustment. 


EXTRAORDINARY frauds ‘upon the State of Pennsylvania 
are suggested in accounts for printing, which have recently 
been exposed. The annual catalogue of the State College 
(near Bellefonte), printed by the State, at Harrisburg, has 
been made, by ‘‘ padding’’ with inappropriate matter, and 
extravagant illustrations, to cost about $16,000, instead of a 
few hundreds. (The College authorities, we believe, repudi- 
ate it.) Several similar, and some of them still worse cases, 
had previously occurred. One of these was the printing of a 
book called ‘‘ Diseases and Enemies of Poultry.’’ It was ex- 
pected to be asmall pamphlet, but the bill is $57,662, and is 


s 
357, 
now in litigation, the former State Printer, C. M. Busch, 


having applied to the court of Dauphin county (Harrisburg), 
on the 25th ult., for a mandamus to compel the State Super- 
intendent of Printing, Thomas M. Jones, to ‘‘ audit the bill,’’ 
so the money can be got from the Treasury. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
How people's ways differ! Here is an extract from a daily 
newspaper report, a few days ago, of a camp-meeting, (Simp- 
son Grove), in Eastern Pennsylvania: ‘‘ There were lively 
times at the young people's meeting at 6.30. The temple 
was crowded to the outside. Evangelist Richards and Mrs. 
Richards accompanied the singing with their violins, and the 
sweet gospel melodies rang out through the grove in charming 
style. One of the songs that seemed to strike a popular chord 
ran as follows : 
‘« «The Devil's mad and I'm glad, 

There'll be a meeting here to-night ; 

He lost the meeting he thought he had, 

There'll be a meeting here to-night.’ "’ 


—Dr. William Pepper, of Philadelphia, eminent as a 
physician and scientist, and for thirteen years Provost of the 
University of Pennsylvania, died suddenly of angina pectoris 
shortly after midnight on the 2oth ult., at Pleasanton, Ala- 
meda county, California. He had gone to California for his 
health. Dr. Pepper was born in this city, Eighth month 21, 
1843. Hisfather, who bore the same name, was also a dis- 
tinguished physician. 


-A movement has been started in New York for organiz- 
ing a national league, whose object will be the furtherance of 
the project for bringing about an Anglo-American alliance. 
The Anglo-American League in Great Britain has made Hon. 
James Bryce chairman, and the Duke of Sutherland treas- 
urer. The former is a member of Parliament for Aberdeen, 
and well known in this country as an author, especially by 
his book, ‘‘ The American Commonwealth.,'’ 


Che Court of Inquiry at Halifax, which investigated the 
Bourgogne disaster, gave a decision exonerating thé Captain 
and officers of the ship Cromartyshire from blame. In 
France, the Minister of Marine has ordered a further inquiry 
into the disaster. 


Advices from Honolulu say that when the news of the 
passage of the Newlands annexation resolutions reached there, 
there was great rejoicing. The leading men of the city met 
and recommended United States Minister Sewall for Governor 


of the islands. 


Admiral Sampson has reported that the Spanish cruiser 
Infanta Maria Teresa, one of Cervera's fleet, will be floated 
and brought to Guantanamo as soon as a small leak is located. 
‘‘Her own pumps are being used to remove the water, there 
being steam in one of her boilers."’ 


-Admiral Walker, retired, has been appointed a member 
of the commission to examine the plans for a bridge across the 
Niagara river at Grand Island The plans must be approved 
by both the United States and Canadian Governments. 


Sherman county, Iowa, has a « odperative hail insurance 


company. The man whose crops are injured isto receive one 
bushel of the kind of grain destroyed for each 100 bushels 


raised by the other members of the company. 





NOTICES. 

* *Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting will be 
held on Third-day, Eighth month 9g, at Io 
o'clock a m., at Valley meeting-house. 

Special arrangements have been made to con- 
vey Friends to and from Maple Station, on 
Chester Valley railroad, a short distance from 
the meeting-house. 

Members of the Select Meeting can take the 
1.36 p. m. train from 12th and Market streets, 
on Second-day (the 8th) for Maple Station 
(without changing cars at Bridgeport), where 
Friends will meet them. 

Friends residing at Germantown can take the 
12.55 p m. train from Main Street Station, 
making connection with the 1.36 train from 12th 
and Market streets at Columbia Avenue Station. 

lickets good to those’ desiring to return to the 
city on Second-day evening, who will take the 
7.32 train from Port Kennedy. 

On Third-day, train will leave Chelten 
Station, Germantown, at 7.25 a. m., making 
connection at Columbia Avenue with the train 
leaving 12th and Market streets at 7.36 a. m. 

lickets good going on Second- and Third- 
days, can be purchased at 12th and Market 
streets, Spring Garden St., Columbia Avenue, 
and Chelten Avenue Station, Germantown, and 
returning to 12th and Market streets, also to 
Germantown (by exchanging cars at Columbia 
Avenue Station) will be issued at 60 cents the 
round trip. 

The return train, Third-day, will leave Maple 
Station at 4.26 p.m. Ask for specta/ tickets to 
Friends’ Quarterly Meeting at Maple. 

It is very desirable, and the committee hope, 
that all Friends who possibly can will avail 
themselves of the liberal arrangements thus 
secured—otherwise such favorable conditions 
may be withdrawn. 

Cuas. E. THOMAs, 
EDMUND WEBSTER, 
JoserH W. THOMAS, 


Committee. 


*,* A Conference under the care of the Phil- 
anthropic Committee of Philadelphia Yearly and 
Bucks Quarterly Meetings will be held in the 
meeting-house at Yardley, Bucks county, on 
First day, Eighth month 7, 1898, at 3 p. m. 
The meeting will be addressed by Joseph S. 
Walton. Subject: ‘‘ Improper Publications.’’ 

All are respectfully invited to attend. 
behalf of Committee, 

SUSANNA RICH, Clerk, 


On 


*,* Acknowledgments.—The Friends’ Book 
Association acknowledges recoipt of the follow- 
ing additional contributions to the Children’s 
Country Week Associatton : 

Howard W. Lloyd, -$ 5.00 

Mary W. Brooks, . . s en's 3.00 

as ok) & 5 co 

1.2, re eee 5.00 

In memory of Bessie N. Comly, . 7.00 

Emily T. Longstreth, ... . 5.00 

West Chester First-day School, 4.00 


$34 00 
. $128.81 
Amount, . a: $162.51 
Jonn CoMLy, Superintendent. 
Eighth month 1, 1898. 


Previously acknowledged, 


*.* A circular meeting, under the care of a 
committee of the Western Quarterly Meeting, 
will be held at Fallowfield, Chester county, Pa., 
on First-day afternoon, the 14th inst., to con 
vene at 3 o'clock. 

SAMUEL H. BROOMELL, Clerk. 


*.* A Circular Meeting, under the care of a 
Committee of Concord Quarterly Meeting, will 
be held at Newtown Square, Delaware county, 
on First-day, Eighth month 7, to convene at 
3 o'clock. Mary P. Harvey, Clerk. 


See” INES 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pitisburgh. 
BEYMER-BA 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 
FAHNESTOCK 


Pittsburgh, 
ANCHOR 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 


} Cincinnati. 


BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN \ 
) New York. 

JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN \ 

Chicago. 
SHIPMAN ) 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 

Philadelphia. 
MORLEY Cleveland. 
SALEM Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 


St. Louis. 


Buffalo. folder ing 


combinations o! 
KENTUCKY Louisville. 


LLIGENCER 


cess,” 


122 


E believe that Pure White Lead, 
made by the “old Dutch pro- 


and Pure Linseed Oil, 


make the best paint; and all we ask is 
that makers and sellers shall brand and sell 
their mixtures for what they are, rather than 
as “White Lead,” ‘Pure White Lead,” 
“Tinted Lead,” etc. 

Buyers and consumers are certainly en- 
titled to know what they are getting. 

See list of genuine brands. 


By using National Lead Co,’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 


able information and card showing samples of colors free 


; also 


ictures of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


National Lead Co., roo William St... New York. 








! 
*,* Quarterly meetings during Eighth month 


Occur as follows: 

Philadelphia, Valley, Pa. 

Salem, Salem, O. 

Pelham Half- Yearly Meeting, Sparta, 
Ont. 

Miami, Green Plain, O. 

15. Fairfax, Goose Creek, Va. 

20. Short Creek, Ohio. 

22. Warrington, Menallen, Pa. 

25. Stillwater, Plainfield, O. 
Bucks, Falls, Pa. 

26. Nottingham, E. Nottingham, Pa. 

29. Ohio Yearly Meeting, Mt. Pleasant, O. 


9. 
13. 


The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting has arranged for the following 
meetings during Eighth month : 
7. Little Falls and Fawn Grove 

14. Gunpowder and Broad Creek. 

21. East Nottingham. 

28. Washington 

JOHN J. CoRNELL, Chairman. 


* * 
* 


Everyone knows the ex- 
pense and annoyance of lamp- 
chimneys breaking. 

Macbeth’s don’t break; and 


they make more light. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


Our prices are the lowest, our 


Hanscoms’. 


quality as near perfect as can be had. Shall we mail you 
a price catalogue for comparison ? 

No liquors or other offensive goods or methods 
resorted to. 


1311 Market Street. 


Barlow’s Indigo Blue Cheapest and Best 
PIROMM & KINDIG, 


Successors to D. S. WILTBERGER. 
WATCHES. 
As one of the oldest houses in the watch 


trade — established three generations ago—aod 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 


are able to offer the best and most serviceable | 


watches for the least money. Give us a call. 
GEO. C. CHILD, 
1020 Chestnut St.—2d Floor.* 
Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


variety the most complete, and | 





Leather Goods 


Our stock of Traveling Requi- 

sites, such as Suit- 

Cases, Bags, Hat- 

Boxes, Steamer- 

Trunks, Belts, 

Shawl-Straps, etc., 

_ is satisfyingly com- 

plete, and a saving is sure on every 
purchase. 

Sole Leather Suit Cases, tan and olive, 
steel frames, linen-lined, 6 inches deep, 
22 inches long, $5.00. 

Grain Leather Traveling Bags, brass- 
trimmed, leather-lined, 14-inch, $4.50; 
15 and 16-inch, $5.00; 17 and 18-inch, 
$5.50. 

Special—Real Morocco Belts, stiched, 
nickel or leather-covered buckles, worth 
50 cents, at 25 cents. 

Alligator, Seal, and Morocco Belts, with 
military and harness buckles, from 50 
cents to $1.50. 

Silk Belts, with oxidized or gilt buckles, 
25 cents to $4.50. 

White Belts, in Leather and Silk, from 
25 cents to $6.00. 


Mail orders receive prompt and accurate 
attention. 


Address Orders to “ Department C.” 
Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
HOW TO BUILD A 
SILO 
ASK 
E. F. Schlichter, 


321 Vine Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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The Royal is the highest grade baking powder }| THE GUARDIAN TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO. 


known. Actual tests show it goes one- No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 
third further than any other brand. 


This Company does a General Trust and Banking Business. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts as Fax 
tor, Administrator, Trustez (executing Yrusts of every kind), Receiver, Guardian, etc. lnterests 
or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non-residents, etc., etc. 
President, Vice-Presidents, Secretary and Treasus 
Joun L. Brake. Daniet Mitvcer and Jonatruan K, Taytor. Wituiam M, byewn 
. fine (Wm. H. Bosley, Chairman, Henry C. Matthews, Daniel Miller, George K. Met 
¢ Committee : . ; , Pre 
( Frameis A. White, Matthew C. Fenton, Basil B. Gordon, 


The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut St. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and a) ounee from the assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary 
ASA 8. WING; Manager of Insurance Department JOSEPH ASHBROOKE; Trust Officer, 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE; Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 

Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


POWDE 
Aosotutely Pure PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


cece tle nea ini lata, This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 
actual NET Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a SuR 
PLUS of over 34% MILLIONS. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABL! 


P id . I P i < anc 6 ¢ 
J.T. JACKSON & co., HARRY F, WEST. GEORGE K. JOHNSON. HENRY BROWN. 
Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 71 woe ST., PHILA. | THE CG | R P re D aan $1,000,008 
Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. LIFE INSURANCE, 
EASTERN NEBRASKA INVESTMENTS, es » TRUST CO. 


Long or Short Time. EXECUTES TRUSTS, "SARE DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT, 
Netting 6 per ct. Interest. With Perfect Security ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. CARES FOR REAL ESTATE. 





Collection of interest and principal attended to without OFPICERS: ° 


cost to investor. Correspondence invited. ae . . ar — re 
ee 7 ee a ’ : EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
BANK OF MUNROE, Munroe, Platte Co., Neb. WM. NEWBOLI’ ELY, Treas. and Sec’y N. B. CRENSHAW, Real Estate Officer. 
Josern oe Wa. Wesster, EDW. SYDENHAM PAGE, Ass’t Sec’y. A. A. JACKSON, Ass’t to Pres. and Vice-Pres. 
resident. Cashier. CHARLES JAMES RHOADS, Ass’t Treas WM. AUMONT, Manager Trust Dept. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 


PETER WRIGHT «SONS zt wa tANAGERS: cat eret 


ErrincuaM B. Morris, : meal Gro. 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. Joun A. Brown, Jr., Grorce Tucker Bispnam, Henry TATNAL = 


ss cae a4 senyamin W. Racnarps, Wiruiam _ H. Gaw, Isaac H, CLoTuimr, 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. Joun B. Garner, Francis 1, Gowen, Joun C. Sims, 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold, Pemeserton S. Hurcuinson, Josian M. Bacon. 


7 pure and sale of P vestment Sec 
= and sale of Prime Investment Securities BROAD AND CH ESTNUT STREETS 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. Interest allowed on 


deposits. 


| WALL PAPER ot 


Merchants’ Trust Company,| PHILADELPHIA & READING RAILMAY. Atazartive Styles 


611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. Popular Prices 


AN E COAL. NO SMOKE, 
ITAL (subscribed), ANTHRACEE Samples Free to any Address 


CA ,000. 
SURPLUS m+ = 2 M NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. | A. . Diament «& Co., 


LAV RAILS. STON 
30,094.49 = ONE | 1624 Chestnut St. Philadephia, Pa. 
Interest allowed on ames Titles to Real Estate BALLASTED, i oe 


insured, and conveyancing done. Loans made on Mort- 


gage and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for Ad- _ i i 
ministrators and others. 1 he Company also acts as R 1 Bl Li t N York. Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. Safe Deposit ova ue ine to ew or e 
Boxes to rent from §2 and upwards, per annum. y Window Shades etc 
JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President | eee ee 
OHN LEWIS, Vice-Pres aoa IN THE WORLD. : s 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Treas. B 
WM. B. LANE, 7itle an i Trust Officer. -_— enjamin Green, 
DIRECTORS : : 33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 
Nic HOLAS Brice oe WARD >. SAYRES, Scenic Reading Route to ee eee 
Srenucee M. Janney, A Bo.LtTo mt WINPENNY, READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- S F B Id rston’s Son 
. s GE, LLWOOD ECKER 
Jon R. Rroaps, Ep win S. Dixon, BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- . ° aide 
OHN -EWIS, Varren G. GRIFFITH, | 
PHOMAS a Gi, Samvuet Bancrort, Jr., KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS WALL dyin a 
Cuas. S$ INCHMAN, Evwarp G. McCo.tin, i New Styles for ng. 
vr g ~~ IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. | es og ” 
. 
Window Shades Made to Order. 
GEORGE B. COCK, Royal Reading Route to 902 Spring Garden St. Philadelphia, Penna. 
Stenographer, ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS | —————~ 
 B Stre hi ‘ : am . . aati h MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
14 5. Broad Street, Philadel a aa ( ‘ ae: o . SAFETY AND , CONSH« JHOCKEN Special ——— a 
Pond 216 W. C. Dee: = glton st ti DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 Nort 
Residence, 210 W. Coulter St.™® / | Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Pome. com 1. poons 
SE .. JONES. 





